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| WHEN YOU PLAN TO BUILD OR REMODEL 


CHURCH -PARSONAGE-SCHOOL 
| Your EXPOSITOR Can Serve You Well 


in securing information and suggestions for 
vou from the most reliable sources. 


Intelligent selection is the surest basis for 3M 
economical purchase. - 


LEARN ABOUT WHAT YOU CONTEMPLATE BUYING 
BEFORE YOU BUY 


Check the form below for what your‘needs anticipate and mail it promptly to THE © 
Exposiror. It costs you less to be informed. Lack of information in choosing building 
materials, equipment, and service may double your costs in the long run. 
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3; Ne have slatted to pulld ave ae sie dee. Saree ee 
Ube segtite Capacity. oo as hcsxt atlas Ce ae The Costs ee ee 4 
Financial Plans Furniture Motion Picture Projectors 
Architect Altar we Motion Picture Screens 
Acoustics ’ Chancel Bulletin Boards 
Decorators : Pulpits Kitchen and Dining Room 
Fences Seating Carpeting 
l‘loor Covering Bells Matting 

(Permanent) Chimes Memorial Tablets 
Lighting Fixtures Organ, ° Folding Chairs 
Paint Organ Blower Folding Tables 
Partitions Piano Hearing Aids 
Heating Plant Choir Gowns Pulpit Light 
Art Windows Choir Music Chancel Cross 
Candles ’ Hymn Books Altar Brass 
Candle Holders ‘ Stereopticons and Slides - Pulpit Bible 


Mail to The EXPOSITOR, East Aurora, New York 
6) pnd. fas tinea me ec es oa 
Address 
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We want information on the items checked to aid us in our cPlsctions of - 
service, materials and equipment. 


ARISH 


ILL EMPTY PEWS—Place a parish paper 
eegularly and systematically in every home 
bur community—then watch for results. Our 
bmers report 25 to 50 percent increase in 
adance. 


HD IN PASTORAL VISITING—A parish 
er will multiply your efforts. It extends 
- influence even into those homes where you 
1ot make personal calls. 


EP THE SHUT-IN INFORMED—The par- 
‘paper brings joy and comfort to the sick, 
aged, and the shut-in. It is the modern 
ns of effectually, pleasantly and profitably 
hing everyone in the community. 


{AKE MONEY FOR THE CHURCH—Our 
"es are so reasonable a few ads or subscrip- 
is make it possible for any church to make a 
fit from every issue. Many pastors inform us 
ish paper profits have paid for many items 
church could obtain in no other way. 


Read What Others Say 


We received many compliments from our sub- 
bers on the last issue of Trinity Tidings.”— 
. Harold E. Mayberry, Northboro, Mass. 


Everything about your work is just fine. Our 
azine is more than we could ask for.’’—Rev. 
Paige. Williamson, Dinwiddie, Va. 


Your proofreading is inspired. We received 
y compliments from our subscribers in regard 
the neatness and beauty of the whole maga- 
.”—L. Brooks Laumann, Colby, Kans. 


qa The Parish Paper Manual gives complete 
information regarding local church papers. 


uples of parish papers produced by this company 
well as full particulars regarding our Standardized 


vice will be mailed to your office. 


vokig 
o523 Ottawa Ave 


PAPERS 


Chir 


Assistant Jlastor 


“We are greatly pleased with our magazine. 
The papers arrived on schedule.’—Rev. Edward 
McClurg, Pawtucket, R. I. 


“The service on the last issue of the Temple 
Baptist Times was splendid.’”-—Rev. C. C. Meeden, 
Baltimore, Md. ~ 
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Wly Task 


I would not ask, dear Lord, an easy tash 

Whene’er I look at Calvary’s cross 
crowned hill. 

For even yet I see the Saviour hanging 
there, 

Serene and still. 


The road that led to that high poin 
of earth 

Was not an easy road for our dear 
Lord. 

His task to bear the toil, the load, the 
grief. 

His joy to face the cross and feel the 
sword. 


‘Twas joy, for doing that, He did His 

Father's will. | 

And so He hung upon that cross-crowned 
Aill. 

“Tis finished, Father,” He could proud: 
ly sa 

Before He closed His eyes that darkenea 
day. 

I would not ask, dear Lord, an eas) 


task. 

Give me instead, the strength to bear 
my load, 

The grace to help all others on the 
Way, 


The faith to travel on the higher road. 
WALTER R. YOUNG. 
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... and their lives are individual in their needs and wants. 
Ministers particularly have many extraordinary problems 
with regard to unforeseeable sickness and accidents. 


and HERE IS A NEW “CUSTOM-BUILT INSURANCE POLICY”* 
TAILORED TO YOUR OWN INDIVIDUAL NEEDS! 
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IT PROVIDES: It’s new—it’s adjustable so that you can build an Accident and 
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Nursing 
Surgery 
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Here is an added blessing for your newly-weds’ 
lasting marital happiness. A remembrance that ¢& 
they will value all their lives. 


| 


3558V S. JEFFERSON AVE. e ST. 


HIS BOOK, ‘Make Yours A Happy Marriage”, con- 

oi sists of 74 pages of sane Christian counsel and 

well reasoned suggestions for successful married 

life. Truly the blueprint of a happy marriage. 

The author, Dr. O. A. Geiseman, pastor of the 

Grace Lutheran Church, River Forest, Illinois, 

__._ has drawn upon his 30 outsanding years of pas- 

——  toral experience in an effort to help young people 

start married life with complete and proper un- 
derstanding. 

Available with marriage certificate bound in 
book if desired. Write today for full details and 
prices. Here is a gift you can give to your newly- 
weds which will win their everlasting gratitude. 
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LOUIS 18, MO. 


AN EMKAY SERVICE 
TO HELP YOU 


OTHERS HEAR YOU 


A survey released by the 

Army Chaplains’ School start- 

lingly reveals that pulpit 

technique usually deterio- 

rates, rather than improves, after years of preaching, 
and recommends using ‘a recording instrument for 
self-improvement! 


Investigate the Twin-Trax 
Magnetic Tape Recorder, 
which records for one continu- 
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you can automatically erase and re-use thousands 
of times. 


Free descriptive literature and professional prices on 
request. Also on request, a reprint of the recent 
Expositor article entitled “Clergymen’s Bad Speaking 
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Through its che 
consultants, the Emkay 
Program Planning De- 
partment stands ready 
to assist pastors and 
leaders in planning 
and conducting can- 
dlelight services. 

Candlelight services 
are effectively used for 
baptisms, young people’s programs, fund- 
raising and installations of officers. Write 
for complete information. 

This folder contains basic ideas for an 
effective sermon, “The Perfect Symbol,” 
which demonstrates 
the symbolism of 
candlelight as _ it 
represents the Light 
of the World. Write 
fer your free ORY 
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The Ex post 


T HAS been said that parish ministers are 
general practitioners of religion. If a 
clergyman gives considerable attention to 
se aspect of his work, he is apt to neglect 
other. He may come away from a confer- 
nce or seminar “inspired” by some church 
2cutive to be a better counselor, or preacher, 
to give more attention to visual aids. For 
week or so he works diligently cultivating 
> once neglected field. Then suddenly he 
hkes up to the fact that weeds are growing 
sewhere. And he is apt to say to himself 
ne professor knows his subject, but does he 
ow the ministry?” 

Not only does the church executive implore 
sé minister to specialize, but so does the 
reishioner. Every congregation tries to mold 
. minister into a pattern — though there is 
‘ten confusion among the members as to 
hat that pattern should be. 

The average Protestant clergyman, therefore, 
caught between any number of contending 
eas, including his own, as to how he should 
pend his time and energy. One can under- 
and the mood of a certain minister who, when 
ing an application, answered the question, 
Who is your employer?’ with the words, 
About two hundred and fifty people.” 
When you stop to think of it, the modern 
mister is expected to have some knowledge 
F all professions and a working knowledge of 
dozen. Among the more imperative demands 
the ability to speak, to write, a knowledge 
' the Bible, history, sociology, psychology 
id music. He must be a purchasing agent, a 
unselor, a promoter of programs and must 
ive an understanding of architecture. 

If he is pastor of the average size church, 
2 probably has to do his own mimeograph- 
g, or at least know enough about it to train 
Biiver “crankers’. He may do much of 
s own typing and filing, and he may fre- 
1ently throw a shovel of coal into the church 
irnace. oe 

He may solve the problem by organizing a 
mpany of volunteer helpers and the plan 
ay work. But even here he may have the 
erience of the plantation owners who 
ght they could save labor costs by train- 
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ing monkeys to pick cotton. They discovered 
that monkeys could learn to pick cotton, but it 
took two men to keep one monkey busy. 

The number and the variety of demands up- 
on the average minister is apt to undermine 
his self-confidence. He turns his attention so 
frequently from one type of activity to another 
that he may seldom gain a feeling .of accom- 
plishment in any one field. The jack-of-all- 
trades is a handy fellow to have around, but 
unless he can do at least one thing well, he 
may suffer a feeling of inadequacy. 

If this seems like an unpleasant picture, re- 
member there are compensations as well as 
solutions. The clergyman may be under cer- 
tain pressures, but he is also free from other 
pressures. He does not have to punch a 
time clock. On the whole he plans his own 
day. He is even free to a considerable extent 
to choose which fields he will cultivate. All 
of this, to say nothing of the recognition and 
respect which he so frequently receives. But 
if these and other compensations are not 
enough, I suggest five steps that may aid the 
minister that is facing this problem. _ 

Every minister should have a hobby. Which 
hobby would depend upon the temperament 
and interests of the individual. However, the 
handicraft hobbies, where something is con- 
structed with the hands, would seem more 
appropriate. I know of at least three clergymen 
who have chosen printing as a hobby. Small 
hand presses can be purchased and the work 
produced on them is as good as the work 
done on stationary presses. Photography is a 
popular hobby with the clergy. Gardening, 
though seasonal, is beneficial because it~ pro- 
vides lots of fresh air and brings its partici- 
pants into a working relationship with the 
Creator of Life. The advantage of a hobby 
is the fact that it takes one away from the 
tensions and worries of life and increases self- 
confidence. 

Every minister should specialize to an extent. 
At least once during each day he ought to put 
his best foot forward. If he is especially good 
at handling publicity, there is no reason why 
he should not give emphasis to publicity. Most 
of us are better at one thing than another. 
Every man needs to feel that he can do at 
least one thing better than others. : 
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I know one minister who is especially good 
at youth work. While he is not a failure in 
other fields, his work with young people is so 
successful that his parishioners have something 
to brag about when they talk about their min- 
ister. 

In spite of what has just been said, every 
minister ought to be aware of his weak side 
and make an effort to correct it. Putting the 
best foot forward may get you started, but if 
you want to keep going, you have to bring the 
other foot forward, too. 

The trouble with most of us is the fact that 
we do the things we want to do and how often 
we never seem able to find time to do the 
things we do not like to do. And all too 
often we do not want to do the things that 
we do not know how to do. Some men are 
dissatisfied with their jobs because they need 
more training. I see no reason why clergymen 
should be an exception. 

The minister should set up a plan or sched- 
ule of activities for the day and week. How 
hard it is to stick to a schedule in the 
ministry! The number and variety of inter- 
ruptions are legion. One of my colleagues 
once said that the word ‘Study’ on his office 


door was a misnomer, as the “Grand Cen 
Station” would more adequately describe ¥ 
was going on within. But the fact still sta 
that he who plans his day gets more done t 
he who does not. 

I would emphasize that the minister alv 
remember that he is the servant of G 
If he is beset by more calls than he can ansv 
each should be tested by its relation to 
Kingdom of God. ‘This is not always e 
Even a rummage sale may have an indi. 
bearing on the salvation of an individual or 
spiritual welfare of an entire organization. 

Every minister knows how appeals vary. 
must determine for himself whether his { 
ticipation in them is for his own glory of 
glory of God. 

In the strict sense of the word there 1s 
total escape from the problem of oscillat 
within the daily routine of the ministry. 
goes with the calling. Every profession has 
disadvantages and this one, if recognized 
part of the job, will not be so bad after 
The minister who wants to be “carried to 
skies on flowery beds of ease’’ may disco 
that the flowers have thorns and not all b 
go to the skies. 
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ISELY used, the sermon series is one 

of the most effective homiletical de- 

vices of which the preacher can avail 
himself. To employ it forcefully, however, he 
must recognize two facts. First, he must avoid 
hackneyed themes. People will resignedly sigh 
and stoically endure it when he announces an- 
other series on the Apostles’ Creed or the 
Seven Last Words, but they will not make a 
special effort to be present throughout the 
seties. And second, he must accurately dis- 
cern the inherent unity of subject and _per- 
spective which every series requires. 

Thus, the sermon series demands more 
homiletical skill than many men apparently 
think it does. It is far more than what often 
passes for a series when some pulpiteer, trying 
desperately to fill a specified number of Sun- 
day services, strings together a group of loose- 
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ly related titles only to wonder why his peo 
respond so lethargically to their presentati 
Full many a so-called “‘series” is simply 
superficial banding together of old serm 
which, independently prepared and preach 
may actually clash in nature! Invariably | 
close of such a series finds the congregat 
confused and the minister saddened by his 
perience. 

It is easy to avert such pulpit tragedy, he 
ever, by adopting and fulfilling a simple mot 
If it is important enough to protract it is 
portant enough to prepare properly. . 

Proper ManeeSS begins when the preac 
sees a unified theme divided into logic pea 
Before he starts he must have a grasp of - 
total picture which he intends to present. 
must adjudge the prospective result of © 
efforts with as much care as a military ce 


mander studies his maps prior. to the laun 
pay. 2 f 1 
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of a campaign. Wars may be won by in- 
tidual battles, but individual battles are 
nned in accordance with the objectives of 
wars. Sermon series accomplish their ends 
y on the same basis. Before he sets pen to 
per, therefore, the preacher must have a 
ur conception of his major objective. Is it 
9ortant enough to justify the six or seven 
eks’ discussion which he intends to give it? 
, to speak metaphorically, is he trying to 
ke a whole war out of a single battle? 
aving convinced himself of the import- 
ce of his project as a whole he must then 
cipline himself in planning the various 
es by which he hopes to accomplish it. 
Ehaps this is the most difficult part. For it 
ans sorting and sifting the materials which 
= has gathered, appraising them for their 
tentially accumulative effect and reserving 
em for exactly the place where they need to 
used. How tempting it is to insert an ex- 
[lent illustration, which he would enjoy tell- 
x for its own sake, in a sermon where it 
wy not really fit and thus block its use in the 
rmon for which he ought to save it! Or 
yw tempting it is to rush into the presenta- 
en of an original idea rather than hold it for 
troduction at the point of its logical sequence! 
at unless he masters these impulses and holds 
bt to his overall plan, he might as well aban- 
»n the campaign. 
‘Once the preacher has attained this mastery, 
3 next step is to evaluate his subject in the 
tht of his basic philosophy. If his normal 
separation is wisely made, what we might call 
s random sermons will gear into a general 
eological and humanitarian perspective at- 
ined through study and experience. It is this 
ct which makes his exposition of the Word 
ithoritative, inasmuch as it produces a funda- 
ental consistency in his thinking. Thus, 
hile he may be using widely varying sub- 
cts from Sunday to Sunday, they neverthe- 
ss reflect substantially the same philosophical 
ewpoint. . 
Obviously this philosophical ground cannot 
> ignored in planning the sermon series. For 
it is, the omission will not only. invalidate 
i present series, but will actually cast back- 
ard a reflection of doubt concerning the reli- 
vility of all that has gone before. 
Suppose, for example, that the preacher 
ishes to develop a sermon series treating of 
missionary enterprise. His series might 
ell emphasize the physical and spiritual needs 
"distant peoples. Or it might relate to the 
ipendous opportunities in the home field. 
fin either event it must meet the challenge 


his doctrine of man, his sense of historical 
purpose, and his belief in the working-tools 
readily available in commonplace occupations. 

But suppose, too, for the sake of illustra- 
tion, that the minister believes in a remote 
Deity separated from humankind by a wide 
and unbridgeable gulf, a depraved humanity 
hopeless before the world’s evil, a people who 
are merely creatures of a day unchained to an 
ultimate worldly destiny, and sees common- 
place occupations as being totally unrelated to 
the Kingdom of God. The moment he begins 
his series he refutes the clear-cut conceptions 
which he has been presenting in his random 
sermons for the simple reason that he is lift- 
ing up a timely responsibility and surveying it 
in terms of timeless truth differing in moral 
and ethical demands from his characteristic 
doctrine. Immediately his listeners, if they 
are at all attentive, question the validity of his 
previous preachments. 

Philosophical consistency is the primary 
requisite of a successful sermon series — even 
as it is of all other effective pulpit work — 
whatever the peculiar theological bent the 
preacher may take. In this regard Shakes- 
peare’s moralizing constitutes equally good 
homiletics when he declares: 


This above all: to thine own self be true 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 


Philosophical consistency, however, must be 
closely articulated with functional ends. What, 
specifically, is the minister trying to achieve in 
his parish? What attitudes is he attempting 
to instill? What particular work is he anxious 
for his people to assume? In what depart- 
ments of life does he feel them to be weak; 
in what ones strong? How can he help them 
to develop more effective and satisfactory rela-. 
tionships with God and men? 

As he answers these and similar questions 
he determines his choice of the type of ser- 
mon series he will use. One objective will call 
for theological interpretation; another, for 
evangelism; still a third, for ecclesiastical in- 
struction. This is not to imply, of course, 
that the preacher will confine himself exclusive- 
ly to any one of these types. To do so would 
be foolish since the normal pastorate needs 
them all. ee 

His choice of type, however, is not so 
difficult as it may seem. It is not difficult for 
three reasons. Rr Ae 

First, the universal church calendar simpli- 
fies it. Autumn, for example, leading up to 
Thanksgiving, offers a perfect opportunity for 
an evangelistic series. What greater thanks- 


the light of the ministet’s conception of God, 
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giving can one offer than for the chance to 
help some other person save his soul? Or 
in what greater blessing can one rejoice than 
that he has seen God’s face and found salva- 
tion? The Thanksgiving Day service itself, 
properly planned and skillfully conducted, can 
thus climax a transforming evangelical experi- 
ence, heart-warming in its appeal because it is 
the culmination of planned spiritual sharing. 
The Christmas season might be fruitfully used 
in the same way as men are led to think in 
terms of giving their lives to God. Similarly 
Lent could be a time for theological interpre- 
tation or for instruction in the heritage which 
the church has bequeathed to the ages. And 
the summer, when people are reputedly inclined 
to irrascibility to a greater degree than at any 
other time, provides ample opportunity for 
a series concerning the vital factors involved 
in Christian social relations. 

Second, the denominational calendar provides 
help in the matter of choosing themes for ser- 
mon series. Wise is the preacher who takes 
advantage of it. For thus he can impress upon 
his people the realization that the bounds -of 
their parish by no means circumscribe the areas 
of their natural interests, that they are part of 
something bigger than they are, yet familiar 
to them. The history of their ecclesiastical 
forebears, the sacrifices of their spiritual pro- 
genitors, the power of the church they have 
known and loved from childhood, as it has 
fought and prevailed against evil —all this 
gives them a “sense of belonging’ which in- 
spires a passion to serve even as they have 
been served so that coming generations may 
inherit the same hope which they now possess. 
And the very fact that the preacher needs a 


series of sermons to discuss these larger re 
tionships, has a wholesome psychological eff 
upon his hearers. 

Third, the Bible overflows with materi 
which might well be investigated over a peti 
of time sufficiently long to permit a closer stu 
and a more helpful understanding of its et 
cal and spiritual implications. And since, | 
some inexplicable reason, this seems to be 1 
most neglected homiletical field of our d 
the man who specializes here will quickly v 
a reputation for his exploits as well as mee 
crying need. 

This leaves one further consideration. 1 
extent to which succeeding sermons of a sef 
should recapitulate previous materials is pre 
ably a moot question. Much depends up 
the nature of the series, the length of ti 
allotted for preaching and the congregatio: 
“clock-consciousness,’ the degree of stabil 
of one’s audience, and the purpose for whi 
the series is preached. Certainly such synop 
should be as brief as it intelligibly can, givi 
just enough summation to provide adequ: 
background for those who may have miss 
earlier presentations or who need re-orien 
tion with regard to the stage of the discussic 
It should not give so much that it justifies co 
plaints of repetition where the “regulars” < 
concerned. If one has to make a choice he 
as often happens, I would personally favor t 
“regulars” whose interest is manifest in th 
constancy. I would not—and do not 
jeopardize the influence I may have upon th 
thinking by indicating a concession to thc 
whose attendance is spotty. Experience sho 
that the latter are not won by such concessi 


and the former may be lost by it. 
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NE day it was not the custom to judge 

the importance of a congregation by its 

numerical strength, its social activities 
or its financial support of the varied needs of 
the church at large. The ability of the 
preacher was not determined by his educational 
qualifications and his administrative leadership. 
Sin was not condoned or overlooked in any of 
its complicated aspects. The success of every 
preacher was evaluated exclusively by his con- 
sectation to the task of persuading men to 
accept Christ as their Saviour. There was no 
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hesitation upon the part of such men to rel 
to anything in life that was wrong, by calli 
it by its proper name. To our forefathers 
the work of the church, it was a serious m 
ter to offend God. They therefore, did 1 
fail to mention the sins of men in the stror 
est terms of condemnation. 

Social Service has a place in the life 
every congregation, but it is nothing more th 
a third-rate substitute for the traditional m 
sion of the church. The churches that ha 
recognized and emphasized the evangelistic < 
peal have prospered in accordance with 1 
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pmises of God. Too many of our churches 
aay are little more than social clubs and en- 
gainment centers, when first of all, the 
urch should be a soul-saving center of ac- 
1. The church will not fail to come into 
cown when we preachers decide to specialize 
jall times, in the pulpit and on the street, 
imaking known that man is a sinner and 
tt Christ “came to seek and to save that 
iich was lost.’ After men have found 
rrist as the Saviour of their souls, there will 
time enough to develop the idea of social 
ivice. 
‘According to many, the farther we advance 
sscientific pursuits, the more Christian inter- 
ttation of life becomes proportionately in- 
stative as a practical plan for directing and 
pping our destiny. This is the easy way out 
ithe dilemma in which so many find them- 
yves today, because of our disposition to act 
judge and jury concerning the need of a 
vinely revealed plan of life. Those who are 

‘ished with what is going on in the world, 

which life’s trends are determined, are inter- 

sed in nothing but that which can be seen 
the product of man’s labor. This attitude 

s fuined the spiritual prospects of a multitude 
people. 

‘That man is a sinner is no longer tolerated 
countless as being applicable to the members 
“polite” society. This social classification 

cludes all who are trained to observe and 

courage the cultural formalities of the day. 

Opearances are the sole interest of such 

ople, and they abound in impressive num- 

‘fs in every community, and they are becom- 

~ some of the most widely recognized 

amples of modern society. 

'We have reached that place where it is con- 

dered an unpardonable offense to speak of the 

esent life in terms of warning and reproof. 

’e are told that it shows a lack of apprecia- 

on for all that has been accomplished in the 

tending realm of human need. But this is 
aly a surface observation. Numerous changes 
ic the betterment of life are found in man’s 
tempt to improve his economic and social 
lationships. But these things, despite their 
nportant relation to life, do not comprise the 
tminal needs of man. It is at this point that 

e are brought face to face with conditions 

hich should create an interest in the superla- 

ve value of things that “are spiritually dis- 
ned.” But the things pertaining to the needs 

“the soul can not be claimed as a personal 

ssion until we are willing to acknowledge 


ceive Christ as the Redeemer of our life and 
aviour of our soul. 
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| sinners in the sight of God, and 


We are disinclined to heed the warning of 
Paul. We too often think ‘“‘of our self more 
highly than we ought to think,” in the place 
of thinking “soberly, according as God has 
dealt to every man the measure of faith,” And 
we often go far enough in this direction to 
dissociate ourself from those things which 
develop the inclination to recognize the inher- 
ent religious need of our life. Man’s studied 
plan to evade his religious responsibilities 


_umpoverishes the finer qualities of his nature. 


The evidences of this can be noted in his delib- 
erate attempts to imitate the examples of Chris- 
tian practice. This is an impressive tribute to 
the superiority of Christian ideals as the con- 
trolling factor of a virtuous life. 

Divine oversight and direction will always 
be needed in proportion to our ability to 
increase the conveniences of life. This contra- 
dicts the popular definition of civilization 
among the nations of the world. Change is 
often confused with progress. Some of the 
changes that have been effected in the plans 
for directing the social and economic interests 
of a nation have nothing at all to do with the 
meaning of essential progress. When there is 
no growth in moral convictions and devotional 
interest in the spiritual destiny of mankind, 
the essential features of substantial progress do 
not exist, despite the arguments of those who 
are interested only in the temporary blessings 
of life. 

That ‘‘all have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God” is more than a figurative expres- 
sion. It is a conception of human nature which 
is authorized by divine revelation. All are living 
upon the same level of transgression and need. 
When the confession of guilt is followed by 
acknowledgment of Christ as the Saviour of 
men, the last barrier between the sinner and the 
perfecting plan of salvation has been removed. 
This is suggestive of the motive that directs and 
controls all the essential work of the church 
that is done to relieve men of the burdening 
consciousness of unforgiven sin. Any other 
form of service rendered by the church can be 
only a secondary expression of interest in the 
welfare of mankind, even if everything that is 
being done to remove social handicaps and 
relieve the pressure of economic stress is due 
to the recognition that is given Christian ideals. 

The fruits of applied Christianity are appro- 
priated by millions of people who persistently 
refuse to recognize the need of organized con- 
gregational action. These will take advantage 


of everything that grows out of church-life but | 


consistently decline to acknowledge the exclusive 


source of such benefits. This is the condition — 
(See page 213) - 
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Souls or Sales 


66 HERE is one thing about our pastor,” 
the retired business-man confided. 
is the workingest man our church ever 

had. The light in his church office burns all 
hours, night after night. There isn’t a day but 
some group he has organized and_set to work, 
holds forth down stairs. He is a hard worker.” 

So is the last horse in the race. He runs 
as hard as the winner, only he runs too long 
in one place. The business layman to the con- 
trary not withstanding, the degree of occupation 
of a minister bears no vital weight. The direc- 
tion of his occupation is what counts. 

What the layman often overlooks is that 
there are certain and sure differences between 
the successes of the world and of the church. 
For the former, success is judged by organiza- 
tion and income, for the latter salvation and 
souls count. Between the two a vast gulf is 
fixed. Unless the pastor's occupation is labor 
for souls to be saved, it is very largely waste 
motion. 

Dr. Talmadge summed it all up tersely when 
he said there were three, only three great primal 
duties for the minister to perform. These were 
and still are, ‘‘to save a man, to save a woman, 
to save a child.” 

Let not your hearts be disturbed nor your 
ambition be cooled because, by common lay- 
judgments, your parish is not greatly impres- 
Sive in amounts, or numbers, or organizations. 
God’s sole requisite is that a steward be found 
faithful, that he go into the byways and high- 
ways and bring them in. Ministerial occupation 
in any other direction is vain unless the liter- 
ally ceaseless endeavor be the saving of souls. 

That is the first essential to a successful 
ministry. — 


The Sunday Evening Retreat 


ERTAINLY the coming of the auto, the 
radio and the movie has injuriously 
affected the habit of Sunday evening wor- 

ship. That fact however does not justify the 
retreat which has now become a rout. Here are 
some fundamental considerations which have 
not changed: “ 

_ The one-fourth to one-third of church mem- 
bers who attend the 11 o’clock service by no 
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means exhaust the number of those who wou 
enjoy and profit by public worship. Probak 
ten or fifteen per cent of the membership ca 
not be present at the morning hour because 
occupational and family duties. Their needs ¢ 
loudly for satisfaction. Churches are te 
exempt because society expects them to provi 
adequate facilities for religious education a 
for public worship. They default on thi 
obligation when they abandon the field on Su 
day night and leave it wholly to the tabernacl 

It is not the duty of any church member 
attend divine service twice on Sunday. In t 
writer’s boyhood his father’s evening cong: 
gation was larger than that in the mornir 
Except for a small minority of hardy sain 
the two groups were quite different. Membs 
of the evening congregation were mu 
younger. 

The reasons for the retreat are two-fol 
The introversion which mistakenly thinks tl 
the evening attendance duplicates that in t 
morning; and a pastoral disinclination to Pp: 
pare sermons and arrange music for two oc 
sions. Both are ill-founded. The evening serv: 
should minister to a different crowd, and tl 
fact permits both the sermon and the mu 
to be carried over from the morning servi 
Anyone who attends both services does so 
his own tisk. 

Moreover the evening service must not 
competitive. Too much competition helped 
kill it. If one Protestant church is conducti 
evening: service, let the others make that th 
service and so announce in their bulleti: 
Sometimes a sharing of this obligation will 
advisable—a different church for each thi 
months, but all of them standing behind 
visible expression of Protestant vitality. Eve 
normal American city of 10,000 pupulation 
more should support one great Sunday eveni 
service, aimed primarily at those churchm 
who cannot attend in the morning, plus t 
churchless multitude. The latter should not 
forced into the movies because the churches ; 
not open. ; 

The official Boards concerned should v 
that all the loose offerings received should 
to the upkeep and expansion of the progra 
That might mean the employment of a so 


(See page 21 
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g Day Observance 


Community-wide Flag Day observance, in- 
ding brief comments by the Mayor, Super- 
sendent of Schools, Scout leaders, local Min- 
srs, and other responsible citizens, will win 
> cooperation of citizens. One such pro- 
am, briefly outlined here, included the pres- 
cation of Servicemen, who had been awarded 
edals for bravery, presentation of citizens 
wo served the community unselfishly, parade 

spectular drills, flag presentation, ritual, 
ibition of flags of the United Nations, se- 
wed through a near-by Naval Recruiting and 
iduction Station. 


The Program 


ind Concert—1:30 P. M. 

‘hibition Drill — (Military Maids, eight young 
swomen who served in the armed forces during 
‘the last war.) 

afches and Patriotic Songs—Audience and Band. 


ag Ritual— 

Colors Advanced—trepresentative of the Ameri- 

can Legion. 

Raising of Colors—Officer. 

Salute to the Flag—Troop I Post Minute Men. 
troductory Exercise—Officers of local Lodge. 
vocation—Local Chaplain or Pastor. 
suld Lang Syne”—Audience and Band. 
istory of the Flag—Local Superintendent of Schools 
ag Bearers—(From local Veterans) 
tar Service—Officers of local Lodge, with Chaplain 
leading. 
suld Lang Syne”—Audiance and Band. a, 
edge of Allegiance—Audience, led by local citizen. 
osing Ritual—Chaplain or Pastor. 
tade—Veterans, lodges, Scouts, Red Cross and 
Civic representatives, led by unit band. 


try of Massed Flags— 
Stars and Stripes Forever”—Massed Bands. 
Presentation of Flags of United Nations—(58 
nations, and directed by former Service per- 
sonnel, Army, Navy, Marine, Air Service, 
Nurses, Women’s Service Units, Red Cross, 

Salvation Army, Friends, Y.M.C.A., etc. 
"March, “National Emblem’’—Massed Bands. 
Purpose of Flag Day Program—Mayor. : 
“Introduction of War and Civic Heroes—Presi- 
dent local Council. : 
_ Address—lInspirational—local citizen. 
arch, “Semper Fidelis’—Massed Bands. 


THE CHURCH 
AT WORK 


“The Thunderer’—Massed Bands, Drum Corps 
from Women’s Unit. 
Benediction—Local Chaplain or Pastor. 
“Star Spangled Banner’’—Audience and Band. 
Participants in the program were invited to 
a brief reception, where refreshments were 
served by a citizens committee. Patriotic songs, 
which everyone enjoyed, were a part of the 
reception, and everyone joined in. 


The Church Builder 


Elbert M. Conover, Director of the Inter- 
denominational Bureau of Architecture, an- 
nounces “The Church Builder,’ a volume of 
190 pages, 28 chapters, to offer practical help 
to those who “By telephone, telegrams, letters 
and by a procession of laymen and ministers 
in person,” call upon the Interdenominational 
Bureau of Architecture for counsel and advice 
respecting new buildings, improvements and 
equipment. 

—‘A-thousand million dollars’ worth of new 


-American Protestant church buildings and im- 


provements will be planned during the period 
of a few years’’— hence the need for “The 
Church Builder.” 

Among chapter-titles are— 


The Significance of the Church Building in— 
The Christian’ Movement. We cannot have an 


effective Christianity -without church buildings. : 


Architecture and Evangelism 
The Task That Confronts Us— gene: 
Shall the halls of commerce and of pleasure over- 
shadow the House of God. 
American Church Design for Today and Tomorrow— 
It must look like a church! 
a. Exterior Design; Style of Architecture;. Interior 
Design. 
b. Spires and- Towers. j 
c. The Requirements of Good Planning. 
d. Basements. 
Site Planning and Location - 
The Chapel 
Acoustical Design of Churches—_ 
How can we hear? si 
The Church as a School. ~ 
Rooms for Administration and Pastoral Work. 
Organizing the Local Church for Building Program. 
Time Schedule for Building Program. ie 
The Small Church. 


ws 
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Helpful Books and a List of Interesting Church 
Buildings. 2 
The modest price of this volume is $2.75, 

and its study may save you the expense of 

many costly errors, in time, materials, and 
labor. Orders mailed to The Expositor with 
remittance will be forwarded promptly to the 

Bureau. 


Preaching Unashamed 

Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, now president of New 
Brunswick Theological Seminary, Brunswick, 
N. J., expresses his idea of effective preaching 
in “Preaching Unashamed,” Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, publication date April 25, 1949. 

Dr. Sizoo writes on ‘Preaching’ out of a 
foundation of nearly 40 years of experience as 
a missionary, pastor, preacher and teacher; his 
comments, observations and suggestions spring 
from reality and practical experience, and will 
be invaluable in aiding ministers in ‘‘setting 
their course’ for a preaching program. Many 
sincerely consecrated ministers find themselves 
in a rut after some years of preaching; others 
lack sufficient training to build sermons that 
“ignite souls’’ and turn them to Jesus Christ; 
still others find themselves mired in theory. 
All will welcome Dr. Sizoo’s volume, ‘‘Preach- 
ing Unashamed.” _ Ask at your book store or 
write Te Expositor, East Aurora, N. Y. 


Walking With God : 
This intriguing title appears above a child’s 

picture on JUNIOR WORK-BOOK for 

VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL use. Size 


84 in. x 1034 in., 56 pages, and will delight 


the heart of a child, and (this is important) 
provide practical routine to guide the leader. 
It is published by Concordia Publishing House, 
3558 South Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis 18, 
Mo. Examination of one copy will prove the 
acceptability of this practical workbook. 


Other Work Books 


God's Little Children (Beginners) ............ 36 
Living as God’s Children (Primary)........ 44 
In God’s Pathway (Seniot)~.........-.-.----. A4 
weather: Mantels coi. eta actrees .65 
Handicrafts Projects: €ach Aves 2 2 27 


Marriage Certificates 


A modest supply of marriage cettificates, 
pre-war stock, is available while the stock 
lasts, — paper-covered booklets at 35c each, 
4 in. x 6 in.; white simulated kid — gold 
stamping, 51 in. x 714 in., $1.00 each; 
brown leather, gold stamping, 514 in. x 71/, 
in., $2.00 each. : 
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No price is given on the 


“The Secret of a Happy Marriage,” by I 
A. Burkhart, published by Harper, $1.00 ea 
will be welcomed as a gift book for preser 
tion to the newly-married. -Bound in wh 
gold stamped, the 75-page booklet conta 
many helpful suggestions, including a Ce 
mony and Certificate of Promise to be filled 
by the bride and groom. 


Gospel Pencils and Luminous Cross 


Metal extension refill pencil, with overs 
eraser, is a useful and inexpensive gift : 
Sunday School class use, Wacation Bible Sch« 
rewards, and are again available from 1 
manufacturer, Gospel Pencil Company, P. 
Box 38, Gracie Station, New York 28, N. 
Material scarcity during the war curtail 
manufacture of Gospel Pencils for some yea 


CLOSED 


The printed Scripture texts are protected 


_ transparent celluloid lamination; ordinary pe 


cil stubs can be used as refills. Write t 
manufacturer for information, inclosing en 
lope for reply. 

Luminous Crosses, made of famous life-tir 
Polystyrene, about 11/, inches wide, proportic 
ate length, absorbs and stores light and git 
off a spectacular glow. Holding the cross 
any bright light for one minute will produ 
the after-glow, and can be reactivated as oft 
as desired. Children as well as adults w 
prize these as gifts. 


God’s House and the 
Old Kingsbridge Road 


The historic account of St. Stephen’s Meth 
dist Church, a congregation of one hundr 
twenty-two years, in New York City, writt 
by Dr. William A. Tieck, pastor of | 
Stephen’s Church, in memory of the Gold 
Jubilee of the present building, contains mai 
practical suggestions for all ministers facit 
the privilege of assembling historic data of i 
dividual congregations, or the task of havit 
to “dig it up.” ass, 

The story is printed in a 75-page bookl 
eleven chapters, illustrations, bound in pape 


booklet. Inquiri 


=a) 


The me 


fiuld include a stamped, properly addressed 
elope, and be addressed to 

Rev. William A. Tieck 

St. Stephen’s Methodist Church Parsonage 
Marble Hill, New York City 


iat Is a Sermon For? 


“How Did You Like the Sermon?” has be- 
ne habitual as we inquire of strangers the 
oression of the service. The likes of indi- 
ual listeners vary amazingly. It is fine to 
<e’’ the sermon, but is that the most im- 
ttant thing? 
Sermons are preached, not to be liked, but 
e lived. Suppose you did not like the ser- 
n! What of it? Suppose that hypocrite 
jing neat you went away in a rage! When 
arrow penetrates the heart, curses often 
e out. John the Baptist, Jesus, Peter and 
wm were not anxious that their sermons 
ould be liked. 
The crucial question is not, “Did you like 
but, “Did it help you?” “Did it comfort 
1?” “Did it give you new visions of duty?” 
vid it bring you nearer to the Lord?” The 
ymon may be measured, not by the pleasure 
the people, but by their response in action 
id practice —The Evangel. 


ie Body of Christ 


“And when he had given thanks, he brake 
and said, Take, eat: this is my body, which 
‘broken for you: this do in remembrance of 
4 T-Cormtac2% 


The Birth of His Body 


“And the Word became flesh, and dwelt among 
“John 1:14. 

“But made himself of no reputation, and took 
on him the form of a servant, and was made in 
> likeness of man.” Phil. 2:7. 

“But when the fullness of time was come God 
it forth his son, made of a woman, made under 
flaw. Gal. 4:4. 

. The Building of His Body 

“And the child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, 
ed with wisdom; and the grace of God was upon 
n.” Luke 2:41. : 
“And Jesus increased in wisdom and _ stature, 
d in favor with God and man.” Luke 2:52. 
“But he spake of the temple of his body.” 
ia 2:21, 

. The Beautifying of His Body 

“There I say unto you, Take no thought for your 
=, what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor 
for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the 
> more than meat, and the body than raiment.” 
itt. 6:25. ve 

“What? Know ye not that your body is the 
aple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which 
have of God, and ye are not your own?” 


4. The Baptism of His Body 


“Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan unto 
John to be baptized of him... And Jesus when he 
was baptized went up straightway out of the water.” 
Matt. 3:13-16, 

5. The Beaming of His Body 

“And as he prayed, the fashion of his counte- 
mance was altered, and his raiment was white and 
glistening.” Luke 9:29. 

6. The ’Balming of His Body 

“She hath done what she could: she is come afore- 


hand to anoint my body to the burying.’”” Mark 
14:8. 


7. The Binding of His Body 


“Then the band and the captain and officers of 
the Jews took Jesus and bound him.” John 18:12. 

8. The Buffeting of His Body 

“...he was bruised for our iniquities... Yet it 
pleased the Lord to bruise him.” Isa. 53:5, 10. 

“Then did they spit in his face, and buffeted him; 


and others smote him with the palms of their hands.” 
Matt.- 26:67. 


9. The Burdens of His Body 


“Surely he had borne our griefs and carried our 
sorrows.” Isa. 53.4. 

“And he bearing his cross, wént forth unto a 
place called the place of a skull, which is called in 
Hebrews, Golgotha.” John 19:17. 

“Who his own self bare our sins in his body on 
the tree.” I Peter 2:24. 

10. The Breaking of His Body 

“He was wounded for our transgressions.” 
53:3: 

“Then released he Barabbas unto them: and when 
he had scourged Jesus, he delivered him to be cruci- 
fied.” -Matt. 27:26. 

“And they clothed him with purple, and platted a 
crown of thorns, and put it on his head.” — Mark 
L3i7. 

“they pierced my hands and my feet.” 
22216; : 

“But one of the soldiers with a spear pierced his 
side, and forthwith came there out blood and water.” 
John 19:34. 

“From henceforth let no man trouble me: for I 
bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 
Gal. 6:17. 


11. The Burial of His Body 

“After this Joseph of Arimathea...besought 
Pilate that he might take away the body of Jesus: 
and Pilate gave him leave. He came therefore, and 
took the body of Jesus, and wound it in linen cloths 
with spices as the manner of the Jews is to bury.” 


Isa. 


Psa. 


“John 19:38, 40. 


12. The Bestirring of His Body 

“But Mary stood without at the sepulchre weep- 
ing: and as she wept, she stooped down, and looked 
into the sepulchre, and beheld two angels in white 
sitting, the one at the head and the other at the 
feet, where the body of Jesus had lain.” John 
ZO Es % 

“And when they found not his body, they came, 
saying, that they had also seen a vision of angels, 
which said he was alive.’ Luke 24:23. / 


13. The Bearing Up of His Body . 
‘And he led them out as far as to Bethany, and 
he lifted up his hand and blessed them. And it 


came to pass, while he blessed them, he was parted — si 
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Thou shalt praise the Lord thy God with 
personal prayer of thanksgiving, with thy ¥ 
shipful presence in His sanctuary, and with 
offerings that express sacrifice. 

—By R. C. Helfenstein, Mason City, Lowa 


from them, and carried up into heaven.” Luke 10. 


24:50, 51. 

14. The Blissfulness (Brilliancy) of His Body 
“Who shall change our vile body, that it may be 

like unto his glorious body, according to the work- 

ing whereby he is able to subdue all things unto 

himself. 5 Phil. 53321. 

15. The Blessédness of His Body 


“And as they were eating, Jesus took bread, and 
blessed it, and brake it, and gave it to the disciples, 
and said, Take, eat; this is my body.” Matt. 26:26. 

“The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the 
communion of the blood of Christ? The bread 
which we break, is it not the communion of the 
body of Christ?” I Cor. 10:16. 

“And he is the head of the body, the church: 


Pyramid Club For Christ 


If during one year, twelve whole months, | 
Christian could win just.one other person to Chr 
and the following year these two Christians Co 
win two others; in less than thirty-three ye 
(Christ’s life span on earth) every man, won 
and child in all the world could become Christie 

Bold black figures indicate the years, and li 
figures indicate the number of Christians. 


5. Thou shalt join heartily in the singing of the 
hymns and in the responsive reading; or if. you 
cannot sing, worshipfully read in silence the 
words that are being sung. 

6.. Thou shalt reverently bow thy head during each 
prayer, giving earnest thought to what the 
prayer includes—thus making the prayer your 
personal petition to God: 

7. Thou shalt seek help from every part of the 
service; if your purpose in attending church is 
merely to criticize what is said and done, then 
both you and the service are cursed by your 
presence. People go to church to receive help 
frorn the Lord and not to find fault. 

8. Thou shalt be in a spirit of prayer throughout 
the service — praying for your own needs, for 
those responsible for conducting the service, and 
for all gathered with you in the worship of 
the Lord thy God. , 


_ 9. Thou shalt be alert for phrases, sentences and 


‘ideas voiced in the anthems, solos, hymns, 
prayers and sermon that will aid you in your 
religious thinking. 
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who is the beginning, the firstborn from the dead; jane. 
that in all things he might have the pre-eminence.” De ae 2A 
Gol, 1:18: Sators 
“By the which will we are sanctified through the Agee UG 
offering .of the body of Jesus Christ once for all.” te ee oe 32 
Heb. "10:10. 6 ee 64 
16. The Brethren of His Body Tweets ae 
“Now ye are the body of Christ, and members in ad spat ree 
particulars: sl aCore lon A aie ie as 1024 
“The sbreadawhich iwey breakswis cit notathe: coit= =) 9 ae en ae ee eee > 048 
munion of the body of Christ? For we being many : caw pnaeee 4.096 
are one bread, and one body: for we are all par- ie ege a > 
takers of that one bread.” I Cor. 10: 16, 17. ae Gri aoe - er 
—By Robert S. Woodson, D.D., Yazoo City, ia eee Sie 33.768 
Miss. Sa ae ifn ee 65,536 
YFe  didecetin ge 131,072 
Ten Commandments for 1873. aes 
i i 19. Seen eee 524,288 
Effective Worship St ee ee 
1. Thou shalt take thy seat prayerfully — before De es See eee 2,097,152 
the prelude begins. FPWR ed Che ae 4,194,304 
2. Thou shalt wait in the narthex, if thou. arrivest 23 Sat ee ee eee. 8,388,608 
after the service has begun, until the usher IA eo Di OT 16,777,216 
signals to you to permit him to show you to a 25) «shen iae aee 2 ee 33,554,432 
seat. A Sgh ie MRR ne ee ee? 67,108,864 
3. Thou shalt follow the usher to the seat he 27 ttt ee ea 134,217,728 
wishes to give you; to do otherwise is a dis- DS tee Ee Pe ed 268,435,456 
courtesy. pA ate ee hate Med es 536,870,912 
4. Thou shalt be reverent from the time thou 30 Ske ee 1,073,741,824 
takest thy seat on through to the close of the A Wee Oe Rage Mee Sete MPT RE fos 2,147,483,648* 
service. Visiting with the person beside you EY sgn, Se SE ar Reed ed eh 4,294,967,296 
during the worship is an offense to God and *—World population for 1947 
to the congregation. 2,150,959,919 


—Mrs. Lloyd Hendrick 
in “Church Chimes,’ Shreveport, La 


Some National Expenditures 


Crime, Cost. oer raat eee eee os $15,000,000,( 
Gambling i.e ta cette oa ed eee 12,581,514,: 
Savings and Loan Assn. 

(ASGENS J coset ceoee Ce ccea Nova ces oe oe 11,750,000,¢ 
IMGaE neta eres cen. her ekatere wena ey 10,800,000,( 
AlcoholiGabevera ses! s<..sccrtee, Sonate 9,640,000, 
Milk and Dairy Products... 7,000,000, ( 
Education's 3. eee eae 5,200,000,( 
A CCiA GIES: Bebe os rape tee ec hee 4,100,000, 
Tobatte taxes aaa a ae hee at 3,880,000,( 
Advertisitig aecuele. cet eas ieee 3,873,600, 
Bakety® Products: te... ee 2,277,000,( 
Motion = Pichiwes'<{: ee. ican ecensh 1,565,000,( 
Jewelry, tig eee oe eee ee 1,447,637, 
Church (Gontributions esse eee 1,250,000, 
Soft, Drink Industiy..cc<c.. eee 1,000,000, 
Cotameretalized) Vices 23 ee 


500,000, 


auty Parlors and 


PER DOCEASHOPS cy shes ke EN! 481,271,000 
SS te th a ar ene ale 250,000,000 
porcal Merchatidise 2 240,000,000 


Jgly and evil in its aspects and consequences, 
cessive drinking is nevertheless too often regarded 
an amiable frailty or pardonable folly. It has 
come a source of indulgent laughter or risque 
|llations in the media of mass entertainment. 
—Civic Bulletin. 


uent Scouting 


1An enterprising layman in the Louisville, 
y., area reports a “Talent Scout’ Committee, 
nctioning in a church with membership in a 
avily populated area. Names of the com- 
fittee members were announced in the church 
illetin, and the local paper; invitations were 
sued to any member of the church to “give 
tf” regarding special talents, hobbies, special 
ining for specific work, on Talent Scout 
manks handed out by ushers, placed in hymn 
ok holders, or distributed to the homes of 
embers. 

‘Specific interviews with members of the 
pmmittee were scheduled for each applicant 
ad careful record was made on the back of 
cch blank. The secretary of the group organ- 
ved the Talent information. The result re- 
ported to date:— 


A Boy’s Choir 

A Bride’s Chit-Chat Hour 

A Weaving Class 

A Bible Study Class for Saturday After- 
noon 

Adult Choir enlarged 

Doll-Mending session 

Church Property Improvement Committee 

Landscaping Committee 

Wild Life study group 


The major result of the above fellowship de- 
elopment is that of renewed interest in every 
hase of the actual church work and enthusi- 
stic cooperation in the over-all church pro- 
tam. Many new people have been attracted 
» the church through this specific activity. 


Minority Religions 

Dr. Charles S. Braden, at present professor 
f the history and literature of religions, 
Northwestern University, has made an ex- 
austive study of “Minority Religions’ and in- 
ludes his findings in a volume of 491 pages, 


ntitled, ‘These Also Believe,’ published by © 


Aacmillan, $6.00, publication date May 10, 
949. } 

‘Dr. Braden’s background, training and ex- 
erience equip him for a serious, objective, yet 
mpathetic study of these groups,—born in 


Kansas, received his A.B. and D.D. from 
Baker University, B.D. from Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and Ph.D. from the University 
of Chicago, ordained to the ministry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in 1914, served as 
missionary to Bolivia and later to Chile where 
he was president of Union Theological Semi- 
nary at Santiago. He is the author of ‘The 
Religious Aspects of the Conquest of Mexico,” 
“Modern Tendencies in World Religions,” 
‘“Man’s Quest for Salvation,’ and other 
volumes. 

“These Also Believe’ will be welcomed by 
thoughtful ministers and lay-members of all 
Christian churches, for study and understand- 
ing of aims and motives of minority re- 
ligious groups, thus creating more sympathetic 
relationship among these groups themselves, as 
well as among minority groups and members 
of major denominations. 


Churches Are Burning 


An analysis of 300 church fires has been 
prepared by the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, “‘to guide church officials and others 
charged with the duty of protecting churches 
from fire,” and is available in phamphlet form, 
40 pages; at $1.00. The foreword says that 
during the ten-year period from 1938-1947, 


there were 26,000 church fires in the U. S.. 


and Canada, many resulting in total destruc- 
tion. As a guide to the proper answer to this 
tremendous loss, the Guide contains chapters 
on— — 
~~ Scope of the Problem 

For All Denominations 

For All Communities 

For All Structural Types 


A Problem the Year ’Round 
Tangible and Intangible Loss 
The Problem of Life Safety 


Preventing Church Fires 
Furnaces - 
Chimneys and Smokepipes 
Stoves 
Electricity 
Lightning _- 
Incendiarism 
Exposure Fires 
Careless Smoking 
Repairs and Repainting 
Candles pees 
Combustible Decorations 


Church Fire Protection eS 
Structural Protection 
Private Fire Protection 
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Text: Mark 10:7—"And cleave to his wife.” 
N A NOVA SCOTIA cemetery there is an 


unusual monument on one of the graves. 

A beautiful young woman lies asleep, with 
her head resting on a sheaf of wheat. Her 
right hand, thrown across her breast, holds a 
sickle. Years ago a young Nova Scotia physician 
was traveling in Scotland, free of heart and 
full of life’s hope and ambition. He chanced 
one day to cross a wheat field, where he came 
upon a beautiful Scottish girl asleep, with her 
head resting on a sheaf of wheat and a sickle in 
her hand. This beautiful girl became his wife. 
He took her with him to Nova Scotia, where 
they had a long life of happiness together. 
When she died he buried her near the sea and 
caused this statue to be placed upon her grave. 
It was to him a reminder of the day that he 
had first seen her in her maidenly charm and 
beauty, asleep there in the wheat field in Scot- 
land. That monument on the Nova Scotia grave 
is a beautiful symbol of love and enduring 
marriage. It expresses the happiness which 
men and women seek in marriage, and having 
found, desire to hold forever. 


Marriage and Divorce 

The original plan of God for man and 
woman provided for martiage without separa- 
tion and divorce. But the records of the courts 
show how the original plan of marriage is 
departed from. In the number of divorces 
granted, America leads all nations of the 
world, almost twice as many as the second in 
the list, which is Japan. It is estimated that 
by 1965 there will be more divorces than mar- 
riages. Divorce is now competing with death 
as a dissolver of marriages and a breaker-up of 
homes. 

There are some who look upon this increase 
in divorce with satisfaction. But however it 
may appear from the purely theoretical stand- 
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point of human rights, this dissolving of mat 
riage is an ominous sign. Whether we go t 
little Judea or to ancient Rome, the break-dow: 
of marriage and the thawing out of famil 
morality have been the symptoms and fore 
runners of national decay and death. Indeec 
hearing facts such as these which I have jus 
quoted, the question comes to mind, Is Americ 
on the road to ruin? 

What are the causes of this alarming break 
down in marriage? One, undoubtedly, is th 
lack of what might be called the mind se 
One of the judges of a Pittsburgh court dealin, 
with marriage and divorce gives it as his opin 
ion that many of those now entering the stat 
of marriage do so without the mind set. “Til 
death do us part” is but a light phrase fo 
them. They know that thousands upon thou 
sands of persons have cast off the bonds o 
marriage, and in their own mind is the ide 
that they can do likewise, should occasion o 
desire arise. 

Another reason for the increase of divorc 
has been the fact that increasingly men an 
women are lovers of pleasure rather than lover 
of God. The marriage service reminds th 
young men and the young women of how the 
ought to act toward one another when sick 
ness, trouble, and sorrow come. But for many 
when marriage ceases to be a_pleasurabl 
adventure, then its bonds are broken and cas 
aside. 

But the chief cause for the shipwreck o 
marriage, the fundamental cause, is the lack o 
religion, the lack of God, in the lives of me: 
and women. Then when trouble and sicknes 
and sorrow come, they have no moral or spirit 
ual anchor to hold them fast to duty. I have ha 
occasion to deal with many broken homes, bu 
not yet have I come across a single case o 
divorce where there was a family altar, wher 
the man and the woman started their lif 
together, and continued their life together i 
prayer. . 
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Mixed Marriages 


What of mixed marriages? There is, first 
all, the marriage between a Christian and a 
yw. Now and then I am consulted as to the 
isdom of such a marriage. My counsel is 
gainst it. If the Jewish partner is an ortho- 
ox Jew, then to him Christ, whom his Chris- 
an partner worships and adores as God, is an 
mposter and a deceiver because He said He 
jas the Messiah of Israel. If the Jewish part- 
er is a reformed Jew, and it is generally such 
_Jew who enters into marriage with a Chris- 
an, then the Christ whom the Christian wor- 
ups as God is just a good man. In either case, 
ranted that the Christian has real convictions, 
had is not merely a formal, pagan Christian, as 
>> many are, there is a wall of separation 
petween the two parties. Marriage between 
rrotestant and Catholics, as we shall see in a 
jnoment, raises many difficulties and problems. 
wut between the Jew and the Christian there 
: a gulf fixed. 

' What of the mixed marriage of the a Pro- 
estant and a Roman Catholic? Let us look 
rst at the answer of the Roman Catholic 
[hurch to that question. It is unalterably 
rpposed to such a marriage, and takes that 
cosition, avowedly, in the interests of the sal- 
sation of the soul of the Catholic partner and 
wich children as may issue from the marriage. 
The following is the promise which the Cath- 
‘lic Church requires of the Protestant when he 
marries a Roman Catholic: “I, the undersigned, 
sot a member of the Catholic Church, wish- 
ng to contract marriage with N N, a member 
sf the Catholic Church, intend to do so with 
he understanding that the marriage tie cannot 
»€ dissolved except by death, and promise her 
»n my word of honor that she shall enjoy the 
‘ree exercise of her Catholic religion, and that 
Il the children of either sex born of this mar- 
iage shall be baptized and educated in the 
‘aith and according to the teaching of the 
Roman Catholic Church. I further promise 
hat no marriage ceremony other than that to 
»e performed by the Catholic priest shall take 
lace.” 

‘In the infatuation of affection many a Pro- 
estant man or Protestant woman has not hesi- 
ated to sign such a promise. In the case of a 
nixed marriage, it is generally the Protestant 
vho surrenders to the Catholic point of view. 
some few cases where the Protestant refuses 
o make such an avowal, the Catholic party will 
vermit himself or herself to be married by 
ther than a Catholic priest. But when they do 
o they are under the shadow of the teaching 
f their church that they are living in sin, and 


that children born of the marriage are con- 
ceived in adultery. 

Where both Protestant and Catholic have 
strong convictions, even where the Protestant 
has taken the vow required by the Catholic 
Church, the probabilities of conflict and unhap- 
piness are very strong. I remember a young 
man, a devout Methodist, who came in to see 
me about marrying a Catholic. I reminded him 
of the avowal he would have to make. He 
said he was aware of that, but felt that their 
affection was so strong and their dispositions 
so sane and well balanced that no difficulty 
would arise on that ground. Some years passed, 
and he came in to see me again. He reminded 
me of the circumstances of the former inter- 
view and now confessed that I was correct in 
what I had said to him. Their children were 
coming along, and were now of an age to 
receive instruction in the Christian faith. He 
wanted his children to go to a Protestant church 
and Sunday School. She insisted that they go 
to a Catholic Church. It was a real and serious 
difficulty which had arisen, and Solomon him- 
self could not have solved it, as long as each 
partner stood by their religious conviction. 

But there is still another kind of mixed mar- 
riage, and very common today, the marriage 
between a believer and an unbeliever. When 
Christianity was starting in the pagan world, 
the advice, and, indeed, the command of the 
Christian apostle was emphatically against such 
a marriage. St. Paul said to the men and 
women of Corinth, ‘Be not unequally yoked 
with unbelievers. For what fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness, and what 
communion hath light with darkness? Or what 
part hath he that believeth with an infidel?” 
(II Corinthians 6:14.) In the pagan-heathen 
world, of course, the contrast between a 
believer and an unbeliever was much sharper 
than it is today. A believer was a worshipper 
of Christ; an unbeliever was a worshipper of 
images, of Jupiter, of Aphrodite. To the apostle 
such a marriage was unthinkable. If one, has 
real Christian faith and adores Christ as the 
Son of God and the redeemer of his soul, it is 
difficult to see how that person can truly love | 
one who is an unbeliever. Between them, as to 
the highest things, there is, and always will be, 


a gulf fixed. The ideal marriage, where the ~ 


husband will delight to love his wife, even as 

Christ loved the Church and gave Himself for 

it, will be the marriage between two persons | 

who both love the Lord and hold in common 

the highest things. ee aie 
- (See page 214) 
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THE CLOAK THAT WAS 


LEFT 


“The cloak that I left at Troas with Carpus, 
when thou comest bring with thee.’ II Tim. 
4:13, 


HAT little item in Paul’s letter to Timo- 
thy about a threadbare cloak intrigues me 
immensely. It is so utterly commonplace. 

Set against the majesty of the Sermon on the 
Mount, the glory of Paul’s own thirteenth chap- 
ter of the first Corinthian letter, or the simple 
beauty of that great poem, the Twenty-third 
Psalm, it seems so utterly incongruous. 

Certainly, if Paul knew that this little sec- 
tion of his letter would some day go down 
through the ages as a phrase in a book that 
would be read by millions of readers in unend- 
ing centuries, he would have deleted it at once. 

But Paul had no idea, to be sure, that any- 
thing he wrote would become a part of a 
treasury of sacred writing which would some 
day be called ‘The Bible.” And thank God for 
that! The spontaneity of his writing might be 
gone. The warmth, the homeliness, the breath- 
less rush that he sometimes makes to arrive at 
the conclusion of a sentence, forgetting gra- 
matical construction, forgetting the words them- 
selves, in order to reach it, would be lacking. 
Each word would be weighed and we would 
have lost something altogether priceless if that 
had happened. 

Evidently he was concerned about the cloak. 
And, since he wanted it badly, he would prob- 
ably have written a short note in addition to the 
longer letter when he made his request, and 
added the stern injunction, ‘“Burn this as soon 
as you have read it,” to keep it out of the 
hands of the generations that would follow. 
- This, I say, he might have done if he had sus- 
pected that Timothy would have that letter 
copied and passed on to the churches. 

I'm glad that that lovely little bit of home- 
spun came into the record, however, for it is 
an indication of the humanity of this great 
Christian leader. He either forgot the cloak at 
Troas, even as you or I do; or he had loaned 
if to someone else and had had to leave town 
before it was returned. Or else, possibly when 
he was in Troas, it was summer and he decided 
that it was too warm to wear it, and just left 
it there. It would be some time before Timothy 
could get that coat to him, even supposing that 
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BEHIND 
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the letter he wrote would be delivered, ar 
that was problematic, of course. 

I'm not a great man like Paul but I have ot 
thing in common with him—I, too, leave thin; 
lying around. I lose hats especially. I left or 
in Raton, New Mexico, on my way back 
California on one occasion. Another time I le 
one at Dover, Ohio, on my way to Michiga: 
And, strangely enough, although they were le 
in public restaurants I got them back some tin 
later. A sure commentary on the honesty « 
average people or the worthlessness of my hat 

Now Paul didn’t intend that we should fir 
in this cloak episode any great lesson. F 
sought to teach great truths in other parts « 
his letters: the holiness of the sacrifice up¢ 
the cross; the greatness of the, at-that-tin 
despised, virtue of benevolent love; the wond. 
of justification by faith, and other great do 
trines. But he didn’t expect us to find any le 
son in the abandoned cloak. And yet perhaj 
there are some things to be learned therefron 

Mother, of course, would have found a vei 
profund lesson in the incident. She would hay 
said to the apostle as she so often did to m 
“Keep your things picked up Paul. Hang you 
cloak up on a hook in the hall closet. Don 
just throw it over the back of a chair and expe 
to find it when you need it.’ But I’m not refe 
ring to that kind of a lesson. 

I dare to find in the story, first of all, tl 
idea of individual ownership. That was Paul 
cloak. It belonged to him alone. He had boug! 
and paid for it. True, if he had found som 
one who needed it more than he, he woul 
have given it to such a person, rememberir 
that Jesus had said that if a man asked ft 
thy coat give him thy cloak, also. And : 
another place, “‘He that hath two coats, let hi 
impart to him that hath none.” Failing di 
need of that kind, Paul expected that someot 
would give his cloak back to him. 

Some of the most interesting communists 
have met are not those who have joined tl 
communist party. They are those good fo 
who, having borrowed my book, never inter 
to return it. Perhaps, without asking my pe 
mission, they even lend it to someone else | 
if it belonged to them. If I should gent 
remind them of it they would be insulted. “It 
just a book.” | 

There are those young communists in collo; 
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9 who raid their room-mates’ or house- 
tes’ lockers for formals, for slippers, for 
cedos, for anything that these others may 
ssess just as a matter of course. There is my 
sghbor who borrows my snow-shovel in the 
l and returns it in the spring, leaving me to 
tchase the snow-shovel that I need for the 
rrent winter. He is the same man who bor- 
ws my lawn-mower and hose in the spring 
d returns them in. the fall. His foibles are 
cen delineated in the so-called “funny” 
ers. But I can assure you that they are not 
ny. 

"Yes, there are the fine young people who 
ve been spoiled and coddled in our great 
erican homes until they assume as a matter 
course that the family car belongs to them. 
reryone else can walk. And they don’t even 
<e good care of the car. They are the same 
ung folks who always want their particu- 
t choice of radio music or phonograph selec- 
ons, who bring in a whole host of friends 
taid the family refrigerator without asking 
other if it would be convenient to have them 
)» so. ; 

I may be old-fashioned. In fact, I am cer- 
iin that I must be. But I believe that I stand 
‘ith Paul on this matter of personal property 
aghts. I don’t have very much but what I 
ave belongs to me. And I should be the one 
‘ho is privileged to give it away or to lend 


. In the meantime I'd like to have jurisdic-_ 


‘on over it myself. 

Then there is a second very interesting 
-sson, and that is that sometimes the old is 
est. I suspect that Paul’s cloak was prob- 
bly shabby, but if it was made of good honest 
rool from the backs of Palestine sheep it 
‘ould have been worth fifty shoddy cloaks— 
0 matter how fashionably they might have 
een made—which had been woven by slip- 
hod Roman tailors. 

Every so often in the history of mankind 
7e have new and radical ideas propounded 
which seem for the time to catch the popular 
ancy of mankind. There was a nice new cloak 


thich many people decided to wear in the_ 


ish twenties. It was that cloak of eminent 
sspectability which was called “humanism.” 
tripped of the verbiage which sold this fine- 
soking cloak, was the basic idea that man had 
utgrown his need for the so-called God-idea, 
od being merely a figment of the imagina- 


on, a dummy made in our image which | 


ledicine men and priests had created to fool 
ankind. ‘za 
‘Emancipated man could throw this God-idea 
way ae rise by his own inherent powers 
‘the tremendous stature which was possible 


to him. We don’t hear very much of religious 
humanism any longer. As an aside, I should 
remark that religious humanism was wholly 
different from philosophical humanism which 
predicted a wholly different idea regarding the 
worth of man and his relationship to the 
Eternal. Men and women discovered that man, 
left to his own devices, as he was in the God- 
less scheme of Naziism and the equally Godless 
idea of Russian communism, didn’t lift himself 
very far. For every pull of his boot-straps he 
slipped back deeper into the mire. 

It was a nice-looking cloak. The styling 
appealed to a great many people. But it was 
made of shoddy material. Man had to go back 
to that rare old cloak of God’s righteousness 
and put it on if he was even going to live, 
And certainly, if he faced death, that was the 
only cloak that he could wear and find pro- 
tection. 

I suspect, if he would have allowed them 
to do so, that some of the wealthy converts 
which Paul had made even in Caesar’s palace 
would have been glad to purchase and present 
to Paul a fine cloak of Roman make. But Paul 
didn’t want it. In the dank, damp cold of a 
Roman prison he longed for the good old 
cloak which he had left behind in Troas. Now 
that was a cloak! . 

There is a final lesson, I suspect, in the 
things that Paul didn’t ask for. In addition to 
the cloak, you remember, he asked for his 
books and parchments, particularly the books. 
But, since Carpus was evidently his friend and 
had gathered together various of his posses- 
sions, I think it is safe to say that he probably 
had other things there as well. But Paul wanted 
only the bare essentials. The knick-knacks 
which kindly folk had probably given him 
could stay in Troas. Send my cloak and send 
the books! 

What were the books? We have no indi- 
cation so far as the record itself is concerned, 
but the probability is, of course, that they 
were various Biblical portions, and_ possibly 
one of the earliest records of Jesus’ life. He 
might, by that time have had a copy of one of 
the books that Mark or Matthew were engaged 
in writing. Those documents were copied, as 
you know, and circulated among the people of 
the churches and it would be natural to sup- 
pose that Paul might have one ot more. 

But there must have been other things that 
Paul didn’t want. I remember picking and 
choosing the books that I would need when I 
went into the chaplaincy. I couldn’t take a 


library with me, the more than two tons of 


books which we have moved around with. 


considerable frequency. I had to make a cate- 
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ful choice-of the few books that were basic. 
And in the final analysis I could have done 
with just one—the Bible. That, I imagine, was 
all that Paul wanted. And I doubt if he had 
the entire Bible in his books and parchments. 
He probably had merely fragments. — 

Yes, everything else could remain in Troas: 
personal possessions which in another time he 
had regarded as priceless; some of the trivia 
which are picked up at different times. These 
could all be left. He gave Timothy no instruc- 
tions regarding them. Apparently he had for- 
gotten about them or was unconcerned in 
respect to them. Bring the old cloak: bring the 
books and parchments! 

To sum up, Paul, without intending to, has 
taught us some few things of infinite worth. 


He has given us a lesson concerning priv. 
ownership which we need to remember. ] 
has reminded us of the value of old thir 
well and honestly made. A thing is not nec 
sarily of worth simply because it is old, t 
that which is worthily conceived and execut 
which is old is worth preserving. 

Last of all he has reminded us, by negle 
ing to mention them, that the trivia wi 
which life is cluttered up is that which » 
are willing to lay aside during life’s cris 
The treasure which is laid up and is of perrr 
nent worth is not that which can be kept 
banks and storehouses: it is that which com 
of the spirit. | 

Good old Paul! I’m glad that he forgot t 
cloak at Troas. 
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CALLED TO BE SAINTS 


AARON N. MECKEL 


Text: Romans 1:1-7. 


HEY are gathered together,—a few of the 
early Christians,—in a catacomb under- 
neath the city of Rome, to worship the 
risen Christ as King, when a letter is brought 
into the assembly. See how the faces of the 
worshippers light up as its contents are read 
aloud! “Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ,’ it 
begins, and continues: ‘“To all of you in Rome 
who are loved by God, and called to be saints: 
grace to you and peace from God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ.” Observe that here 
we have no summons to mediocrity These 
new-born men and women are to assume no 
middle of the road position in the Christian 
life! To the Christians of that first generation, 
sainthood was the one superlative vocation. Its 
splendor overarched every other undertaking. 
It was the Archimedean point which deter- 
mined all else. In fact, even these poot “‘slaves”’ 
from Caesar's household are included in this 
joyous greeting of Paul the Apostle. They are 
“called to be saints!’ 
A minister was ovetheard to say that he was 
glad there were no saints in his Church. Poor 
chap! Possibly he had no “‘eyes’’ to see them. 
Of course, if what our clerical friend meant 
_ by saintliness is an artificial, simulated piety,— 
what Douglas V. Steere refers to as “these 
cadaverous and stiffly patterned righteous ones” 
neither would we want any of it. But ask 
“Saint” Paul what he means by “‘saint,” and 
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he replies, “Those who are loved of God,” ar 
he would add, “and who respond to that lo 
of God in Christ with all their hearts.” 

Indeed, this vocation of sainthood is mea 
for all of us! To fail here is to fail everywher 
What a pity that your average person tod; 
aims high in life’s more secular pursuits af 
low in the supremest vocation of all, that | 
following Jesus Christ! Let us posit, therefor 
a few of the hallmarks by which we may re 
ognize a saint. We dare to affirm first of a 
that the saint is the only reliable authority | 
religion! Others may talk about the Christiz 
life, argue it, even write books about it. B 
the saint knows, for in his person he positive 
incarnates his faith. In him we have a ne 
edition of Christianity, that of experience, 

What is more, wherever you find a genuit 
saint of God, you will find he is delightful 
unaware of the fact. He would be the last - 
make any claims to perfection. Someone h 
said that if you think you are humble, ye 
seldom are! “I the least of the apostles,” writ 
Paul, himself a saint. 

Now, the saint by virtue of what he is, cz 
heal the rift in the modern religious situatio 
for he bridges the gap between the skeptic 
intellect and the feeling heart. With piercir 
insight, Kierkegaard has listed three stages - 
the volution of Christianity. First, there is tl 
martyr who gladly dies for his faith. The 
comes the monk who retreats from the wor 
into his cell, a kind of spiritual copyist. Tod: 
we ate confronted with the “learned profe 
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j, says Kierkegaard, who learnedly talks 
out religion but fails to know it experi- 
rntally. He builds lofty aircastles of thought, 
t actually lives in a dog kennel beside them. 
yw the saint of God redeems this situation 
t the reason that he thinks, feels, and lives 
s faith, He is your composite spirit, the 
ghest point in the spiritual evolution of the 
man species! He has been defined as one in 
nom Christ lives again. “I can’t explain 
wistianity to you,” said a humble, unlearned 
an, “but I can point you to a Christian: His 
me is Phillips Brooks.”” We repeat then, that 
2 saint is the one reliable authority in things 
iritual. 

(Consider a second characteristic of the Chris- 
nm saint: In God he possesses a buoyancy and 
silience of spirit that keeps him on top of his 
yubles, rather than under them. In fact his 
ty trials present him an open season for the 
ghening of spiritual fiber! A modern saint, 
ight L. Moody, reminds us that to look up 
trouble from a valley of despair is to be 
eerwhelmed; but that to look down upon our 
ffficulties from the heights of faith, is to 
pnquer. I open that book of heroism, the New 
~estament, and at II Cor. 4:8, I find a tran- 
rript of this indomitable spirit of the saints: 
‘At all points we are hard pressed, yet not 
emmed in; perplexed, yet not at our wits’ 
ad; pursued, yet not forsaken; struck down, 
et not destroyed; always carrying about in our 
odies the putting to death of Jesus—.” And 
ae secret of this amazing spirit? Read the 
rst verse of the chapter from which we have 
uoted: “Therefore, while engaged in this 
prvice, as we have experienced mercy, we 
10 not lose heart.” Verily, ‘“experience worketh 
ope!” When Henry Drummond addressed the 
dilege students of America on the subject of 
ie Christian life, he used to say, in effect, “If 
ou wish to be miserable, be a Juke-warm Chris- 
an. But if you want joy and power, be fully 
ommitted to Christ!” It has been well said 
rat some people have just enough teligion to 
rake them miserable! 


Yes, the saint finds a solution to his prob-_ 


-ms, largely, because he has gone in for Chris- 
an living without reservations. Being fully 
ommitted to God he is kept by God. One 
emembers a man like John Bunyan, locked up 
a Bedford jail because of his uncompromising 
tand. His persecutors could coop up his body, 
ut not his heroic spirit, for from his prison 
e wrote that amazing autobiography of the 
oul that has come down to us by the name of 
ilgrim’s Progress. Yonder is the wicket gate 
sading towards the Celestial City, but bear in 
xind, the road leading to it is hazardous. You 


~ 


must meet up with Mr. Worldly Wiseling, Mr. 
Facing-Both-Ways, climb the Hill Difficulty, 
stop your ears to the siren voices of Vanity 
Fair, come into collision with Giant Despair, 
and be thrust into Doubting Castle—to men- 
tion but a few of the obstacles in Pilgrim's 
way. And as if that were not enough, you 
must ford the roaring of Jordan’s waves, and 
you can if your Guide be close beside you. 
But when at the end of the journey the 
trumpets sound out from “the other side’ for 
you because you have persevered, you will know 
that it has all been worth while. 

Indeed, either we overcome in life, or life 
gets the better of us. “We are more than con- 
querors through Him that loved us,” sang the 
early Christians, and that victorious faith saw 
them through the Roman arena, if need be. 
The saint overcomes in day-by-day living 
because he is rooted and grounded in the liv- 
ing God! Again, by way of definition we may 
say that the saint—he who responds whole- 
heartedly to God’s love for him in Jesus Christ, 
—is the true statesman, the only reformer! He 
is the ultimately “‘practical’’ man. And we, 
with all our blue-prints and detailed plans for 
human progress need to be reminded of the 
fact. The truth of it needs to be dinned into 
the minds of a younger generation, whom we 
their elders, have gorged with secular facts, 
given a smattering of the Christian religion in 
our churches. Perhaps, after all, the world has 
its reasons for being skeptical of the Church. 
Let the Church of Jesus Christ return to its 
primary mission of producing saints, persons, 
concrete individualities, in whom the Kingdom 
of God has come to radiant focus. The urgent 
need of our day is not for more intellectual 
brilliance or cleverness. We are surfeited with 
these. Only sheer goodness, personal integrity, 
and consecreation to a supreme cause, can rescue 
this day of ours from its sordidness. “Know 
ye not’ writes the Apostle Paul, “that the 
saints shall judge the world?” Regardless of 
what our worldly-wise generation may ¢hznk, 
God is telling us that the saints are to have 
the last word. 

Douglas Steere reminds us that when the 
saints leave on the hazardous expedition of 
Christian living and service they have a way 
of tearing up all return tickets. That holds true 
of them, whether it be a Grenfell in Labrador, 
a Schweitzer in the Lambatene, or a Father 
Damien on the Leper Colony of Molokai. It 
was said of the latter saint that there was not 
a pot or kettle on Molokai that he had not 
touched. There came a day in his sojourn with 
his afflicted people when the saint-reformer 
arose in Church to say, not “‘you lepers,” but 
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“We Lepers.’” A great silence fell over the 
congregation. Men swallowed hard. Now he 
was ‘one of them.” 

Yes, you younger people, the saint does fold 
his hands, and bow his head in reverent prayer 
and worship. After all, he knows that one can 
only give off what one has taken in, in terms 
of spiritual inspiration! But the true saint never 
stops at the point of his religious exercises. 
His is a poised soul turned militant. He has 
torn up the return ticket to ease, comfort and 
mediocrity. And so the much-talked-about New 
Order becomes convincingly embodied in him. 


Truly, your saint is one in whom Jesus Chr 
lives again, and walks the soiled streets of a 
every day lives, brining redemption whi 
evet he goes. 

Let’s be honest about it! Much of our mo 
ern skepicism about religion is rooted not 
reason, but in the moral will. For the career 
sainthood is open to the courageous and t 
whole-hearted. The coward need not apply! 

To all of you who are in Rome,—or 
Braintree—or wherever you may happen 
live !—beloved of Almighty God, CALLED T 
BE SAINTS. 
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BLESSED ARE THEY 


FRANKLIN D. LOEHR 


Text: Judges 7:1-24. 


OTHER’S DAY has rather “taken a 

beating’’ in recent years. It was designed 

to express a very legitimate human 
impulse, the urge to express to our mothers 
our affection and our gratitude. But human 
nature is made up of many impulses, and 
some less worthy prerilections got a hand 
in on Mothet’s Day. Business concerns saw in 
it a good thing, and commercialized the day. 
Orators, extolling the virtues of idealized 
Motherhood, lost that restraint which is both 
the hallmark of culture and the ingredient that 
makes praise palatable. Our honest sentiment 
has been mawked into overblown sentimen- 
tality, and the mothers themselves were the 
first to resent such extravagant use of Mothers’ 
Day. 


Action, Reaction, and Middle Ground 


Then a reaction set in, which sometimes car- 
ries too far the other way. When the orators 
got too flowery, the perversity of our human 
nature plus a certain healthy realism reminded 
us that mothers had their faults, too. We have 
had forcefully recalled for us the harm of over- 
emphasis, even of Mother-love. The apron- 
string must be untied as the offspring grows 
up. The cord of emotional dependence must be 
cut as the adult is born out of the child. The 
son becomes a man and the daughter becomes 
a woman, each in their own right. 

So psychologists have been delighted to point 
out how each child must learn to stand on his 
own feet, and not depend all his life on 
mother. Psychiatrists showed us the terrible cost 
of immaturity, as children who never grew up 
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failed again and again, in marriage, in the 


jobs, in the very courage of sanity itself. Icon 
clasts such as Philip Wylie, peering wii 
neither fear nor reverence beneath the popul: 
orthodoxies of the day, seized upon “Mon 
ism’ as one of the basic neuroticisms ¢ 
America today. Marriage counsellors and pe 
sonal workers added their candor and cautio: 


‘And the substantiation of experience can 


from Army and Navy, where the boys who ha 
never learned to stand on their own,—an 
the boys, too, whose mamas had never learne 
to live without them—were the boys for who: 
the pressures and problems of Service-lit 
meant some of the most difficult adjustment 

So there is truth on both sides of the pi 
ture. We feel an honest sentiment of gratitud 
personal indebtedness, and affection. And ¥ 
face the sober fact that it is a duty of Mothe 
hood to let go, to prepare each child for tk 
responsibilities and independence of adult lif 
in his own right. Mothers are perhaps the fir 
to breathe a sigh of relief, when the rest of 1 
finally discover that they, too, are human. A 
of us feel more at ease when we discover thi 
Mother wears neither haloes nor horns, an 
more than the rest of us do. 

Upon this middle ground we can construc 
tively build, and the beatitude I have in min 
for this day is applicable to every member-¢ 
the family, although Mother has the favore 
position to bring it about. You won’t find th: 
beatitude among those opening the Sermon o 
the Mount. But that collection is not exclusive 
there are several other human qualities whic 
can be expressed in Beatitude form. Fe 
Mothers’ Day here is another beatitude 
Blessed are they who can set the emotion: 
atmosphere. — 


on 


) 
The Ex posito 


Gideon ‘Set an Atmosphere” 


hat do we mean by setting the emotional 
cosphere? . . . About 3200 years ago, there 
a loose league of tribes who were trying 
establish themselves in the land their lead- 
had chosen. But they weren’t too strong, 

too sure of themselves; nor were they 
ted firmly together. So time and again some 
t clan or kingdom defeated them in battle, 
exacted tribute and humiliation from them. 
2n under the sting of defeat and subjugation, 
yy would find again a sense of determination 
| the kinship of union with their brother 
es, and under the inspiration and good sense 
ssome leader or other they would rally and 
© themselves. 
At this particular time it was the Midianites 
0 held them in tribute. Moreover it was the 
ther sensible custom in those days, after 
ceating an enemy, to disarm him. So Israel 
s relatively without the implements of war; 
cepting, of course, for the swords which were 
iden away, and for the argricultural instru- 
rats which so quickly doubled in war—the 
ining hooks that needed only straightening 
ia forge to become spears, the narrow plow- 
ares that a blacksmith could almost without 
2s, sharpen into a sword. 
[Into this situation—one that clearly called 
t some inspiring leadership and some 
‘orthodox military strategy—stepped a man 
‘med Gideon. He felt definitely the call of 
od upon him. Feeling this, Gideon quietly 
\lied the people around him to strike the 
ow for liberty. Some 32,000. fighting men 
sembled, according to the account. 
But the wrong emotional atmosphere per- 
.ded this first group. Too many of them 
rew it just couldn’t really be done. Too many 
‘them were willing to let things ride as 
ey were. Too many of them were half- 
sarted, or just plain scared. So Gideon’s first 
ove, to set the right emotional atmosphere, 
as to invite all the uncertain and fearful ones 
. go back home. Some 70% of his army up 
id left him, but quick! Only 10,000 were 
ft. 
But still another division was to be made. 
ideon’s hope of success lay not in numbers, 
it in strategy—in striking terror and confu- 
on into the enemy’s ranks. For this he chose, 
it of the 10,000 courageous ones, 300 ingeni- 
is ones—the 300 who, when given a break 
iting a training march for a drink from a 
ook, kept themselves battle ready, scooping 
> the water in but one hand and keeping 
ee still in their grasp. 

ith this resourceful 300, Gideon planned 

is bold stroke. He had, himself personally 
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reconnoitered the enemy's camp. Now he gave 
each of his picked band a trumpet, a torch 
and a pitcher in which to hide the flare. Fol- 
lowing the path shown by Gideon’s patrol to 
be open, the 300 slipped by night into the 
enemy's camp, took strategic places among the 
sprawling tents of sleepers. There at a given 
signal they broke the pitchers, waved the flar- 
ing torches, blew the strident trumpets, and 
Shouted their battle-cry, ‘The sword of 
Jehovah and of Gideon.” 

It had the desired effect, and the Midianites 
wrought unto themselves the destruction which 
the Israelites had long been unable to accom- 
plish. Into the thick of the melee the rest of 
Gideon's 10,000 charged, and a mighty victory 
was won that night. And Israel for a generation 
was free. 

And how was it done? By setting an emo- 
tional atmosphere—first, among an atmosphere 
of hope and courage; secondly, in the camp 
of Midian, an atmosphere of fear and panic. 
And who did it? Fundamentally one person, 
—Gideon. And his name has come down to us 
with glory because of what he did. Blessed 
are they who can set the emotional atmosphere. 


To Set the Atmosphere Within the Family 

Surely you see, now, how this Scripture, at 
first sight so unusual for Mother’s Day, is in 
reality very appropriate. Within the family the 
emotional atmosphere is of primary importance, 
be it affection or irritation, confidence or sus- 
picion, companionship or jealous competition, 
easy camaraderie or explosive touchiness. And 
one person can very often establish that emo- 
tional atmosphere within the family—especially 
at the critical moments, when the very air 
seems hanging in the balance, waiting for 
some one to push it one way or the other. And 
that one person, more often perhaps than any 
other, is the Mother. Her mood, her character, 
most often establishes the tone within the 
home. i 

Not that that excuses the rest of us. We all 
have seen family situations that have come-to a 
head. Someone is standing here indignant, 
someone else there in unrepentent antagonism, 
and the atmosphere is suddenly cleared by the 
saving laughter of a child. And when that child 
laughs it is his effort to save the day, to pull 
off the fuse from the impending explosion. We 


have all known times when those who wete _ 
home during the day wefe all worked up, © 


mother tired and the children cranky, and the 
father, coming home for supper, was able to 
save the day, either by a fresh jolliness or by a 
quiet steadiness. And we've all known it to 
work the other way round too, the family happy 


until Daddy comes grumpily in, or everything — 
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going along smoothly until Junior comes storm- 
ing home from school. So any member of the 
family can set the emotional atmosphere of the 
occasion. But usually,—more often than any 
other one member—it is the Mother who estab- 
lishes the tone of the home. For somehow it is 
the Mother who is at the heart of the home, 
and her mood is most quickly caught. 

Of course, this works both ways. Blessed 
are they who can set the emotional atmosphere. 
But even as we say it, we wryly remember that 
emotional atmosphere can be set for ill as well 
as for good. It is not only a blessing, but also 
a heavy responsibility, even a danger, to have 
such power in our hands. But that’s the way 
with Beatitudes. The blessing comes from the 
right use of power which could be wrongly 
employed. The blessing must be won—but it is 
there. 


The Emotional Atmosphere of a Life 


This holds true not-only of the emotional 
atmosphere of any particular hour, or any 
specific occasion; it holds true also of the 
_ emotional atmosphere of a life. To bring up 
a child in the way he should go, so that when 
he is old he will not depart therefrom—that 
is not a simple matter of preaching him cer- 
tain little stories. and teaching him certain 
approved manners. Indeed, it isn’t a simple 
matter at all! For the deepest lessons of life are 
not those someone taught us, but those which 
we caught from someone’s inmost character. 

At the opening session of the Northampton 
Marriage Clinic, Dr. Jacob Norman, Psychiatric 
Counsellor at the Veteran’s Hospital, spoke of 
Education for Marriage. Education for Mar- 
riage, said he, begins at the age of 3 or 4. It 
is not so much the matter of being told the so- 
called facts of life, but rather the attitudes 
picked up by the child—in the home, and to 
lesser extent at school, church, and from 
society at large—the attitudes to love, sex, and 
marriage. It is not enough, said Dr. Norman, 
just to answer honestly when our children ask 
where babies come from; the way we feel as we 
answer them is even more important. ‘“Educa- 
tion for marriage is not so much a matter of 
facts as of attitudes,” .. . 

How true that principle is, in so many, many 
aspects of life. Indeed, and the personality 
troubles that psychiatrists, doctors, ministers, 
and friends try to help mixed-up people to 
understand and to straighten out, go back time 
and again to attitudes picked up in childhood. 
Emotional slants are, often irrationally acquired 


and involve misunderstanding, yet determine. 


the slant which that child uses in his approach 
to adult life. Blessed are they who can set 
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tightly the emotional atmosphere, not only: 
an occasion, but of a life! 


“Blessed Are They—” 


This, then, is the high opportunity, the so 
responsibility, the price and task, not or 
but yet in a special way, of Motherhood. It 
to set the emotional atmosphere of many a dé 
occasion, be it kind words or harsh, tears 
happy laughter; and to set the emotional atn 
sphere, even of the lives of him she marr 
and of those she bore. 

Whether as dramatically as Gideon, or 
quietly as a smile, a held tongue, a word 
embrace, a wink of the eye—‘‘Blessed are tl 
who can set, and set aright, the emotio 
atmosphere,” 

~~ 


JUNIOR PULPIT 


Life’s True Happiness 


In these days*when the chief aim of m 
everyone seems to be the accumulation 
wealth, it might be well for us all to re 
again the old, old story of King Croesus. 

Some of you who have heard of Croesus w 
recall that he became so very, very rich tl 
even today, so long after the time of Ki 
Croesus, we hear people still say, “As rich 
Croesus,” when they are talking about son 
one being unusually wealthy. His name | 
come to stand for tremendous riches in a s 
of legendary way. | 

Well, once King Croesus asked one of t 
wisest men of his day, if he did not consic 
him to be one of the most fortunate a 
happiest men of all times, and the wise m 
said he could not tell until he had seen the e 
of the king’s life. . 

That was a wise answer, for the kind of 
end to which any life comes is vastly mc 
important than any period in that life. Wh 
we run a race it is the goal that is importa: 
When we erect a house it is the finished buil 
ing that counts. When we build a life it is t 
achievement of that life that counts most. 

Of course, in a race it is important hc 
we tun. In the construction of a house, it 
important how we build, day by day, and 
making a happy life much depends upon he 
we live from-one day to the next. 

But don’t forget for a minute that the t 
thing is the end result and no one can win 
race who doesn’t run his best. No one c 
put up a house who doesn’t build it straig 
and true, bit by bit, and only the ones w 
live their best every day can hope to comple 
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re which makes them happy to look back 
i it after it is done. 

9 teach us, O Lord, to number of days 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom, 
ithe happiest person is the one who can 
< back upon a good life. 


earing Deep Trails 


“he study of the habits and practices of the 
ians, who once lived in the Americas, is 
of the most interesting hobbies one can 
2 up. The story is a thrilling one if there 
rt was a thrilling story, so that any of you 
are able to, should spend a vacation or 
» in parts of our land where there are still 
ad many evidences of Indians having lived 
re at one time. 
Jur Southwest is full of such territory, 
re you can visit ruins of Indian Cliff 
vellings that are so old no one knows just 
ww old they are. And if you happen to 
HW a nice specimen of an Indian arrow head 
sa piece of Indian pottery, I guarantee you 
i experience a new thrill you never knew 
core. 
One of the most interesting signs of former 
dian inhabitants I know, is an old Indian 
ot-trail. It runs for hundreds and hundreds 
}miles in a north and south direction. There 
> places in that trail, where it crosses pre- 
storic volcano lands, where the trail is worn 
ree feet deep or more in the softer volcanic 
fa tock. Imagine! So many soft, mocas- 
aed feet moving along over rock, as to wear 
down three feet in places! Certainly it 
uld take many mocassins and many years 
do that, but the fact remains just the same 
at when enough of those soft leather mocas- 
1s pass along, they do wear down even 


Now a bad habit, even if we feel it isn’t a 
ty bad habit, only a sort of soft and gentle 
d habit that moves along quietly like a 
ocassined foot, leaves its mark wherever we 
ilk, and the first thing we know it will have 
tn down a deep trail, just like the Indian 
ull through the rocks, that is so deep in 
aces, it would be awfully hard to get out of 
and back onto the level ground again. 

We all want to leave trails of goodness 
hind us, for coming generations to see and 
llow, and we can do that as easily as we 
n make trails of evil. It simply means that 
> must walk habitually in the paths of 
nesty and uprightness. So teach us, O Lord, 
‘number our days that we may apply our 


arts unto wisdom. 
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Rusty Pipes 

As a rule, we accept life’s conveniences, 
without much thought. Our grand-parents had 
a pump out in the back yard and when they 
wanted water in the house they had to pump 
it into pails and carry it in. Today all we 
have to do is to turn the faucet over the sink 
and we can have either hot or cold water 
without any effort. 

That is, we can when everything works well. 
But it didn’t work so well in the house next 
door. When they turned on the cold water 
faucets a wee little trickle of water came out in 
mere drops. Of course something was wrong. 

So they called the plumber to come and fix 
their faucet. It did not take him very long 
to discover that the faucet was all right and 
the trouble lay somewhere in the pipes, which 
seemed to be clogged until they would not 
allow water to pass through them. 

After quite a time, the plumber discovered 
that the trouble was not even “in the house. 
It was in the pipe that ran, underground, from 
the house to the water-main in the street. 
Then men came with shovels, dug up the 
front yard until they got down where the pipe 
lay and then they went to work getting the 
pipe out to see what shut off the water. 

I wonder if any of you know what stopped 
the flow of water through that pipe? Yes, it 
was rust. The pipe was old, very old, but 
many years ago a little rust started to form in 
that pipe. There was so little it didn’t even 
seem to slow down the flow of water. But 
every day it added just a tiny bit more of rust 
until finally, the other day, the whole pipe 
‘was filled with rust and the water stopped 
flowing. 

We are not pipes and rust doesn’t form in us 
to cause trouble, but there is something that 
does happen in us that works very much like 
the rust in that water-pipe. 

When we are happy people, and clean and 
bright inside, much joy flows through us to 
others, just like water going through a pipe. 
As long as we keep the line clean and open, 


joys flow on and on and others come to like 


us because we help them to be happy by sharing 
our own happiness with them. 

But let our Jives accumulate little particles 
of the rust of bitterness, of anger, of envy, of 
untruth and dirtiness of a dozen kinds, while 
none of it seems very important at the moment, 
it does accumulate just like the rust in that 
water-pipe, until like it we get all clogged up 
and happiness ceases to flow through us. 


Only by keeping the rust out of any kind of — aes 
pipe, can it be of service to others as well as 


to ourselves. | 
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“TLLUSTRATIONS 


WILLIAM J. HART, DD. 


Shine Your Light 


Ecc]. 8:1-5. “Who is as the wise man? ..,a 
man’s wisdom maketh his face to shine.” 

2 Cor. 4:1-10. “For God, who commanded 
the light to shine out of darkness, hath 
shined in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ.” 


We stopped at a garage just at dusk one 
evening. Something about the engine needed 
attention. 

A mechanic examined the trouble while a 
helper stood by, directing the beams of a 
powerful flashlight into the dark recesses under 
the hood. 

Something attracted the helper’s attention. 
He turned away and in doing so inadvertently 
turned off the light. The mechanic looked up 
and with good humored impatience exclaimed: 

“Shine your light. What are you here for 
anyway?” 

Something to think about in that sentence. 
Each of us has a light to “shine”. Each of us 
has a finger upon the switch. 

The light we hold may be but a tiny beam 
— perhaps the gift of saying a friendly word 
or doing a kindly act; or it may be a broad 
white blare— the power of swaying many by 
speech, or song, or dauntless deed. 


Whatever may be the power of the light’ 


with which we are intrusted, one thing is cer- 
tain, it is our duty to shine our light and not 
turn off the switch. 

“Shine your light.’ It may give just the 
needed gleam to help someone with a difficult 
task. 

“Shine your light.” It may be the means of 
keeping a fellow traveler from stumbling along 
a darkened path. 

“Shine your light.’” What are you here for, 
anyway ?’’—Intermediate W eekly. 


Doing Unto Others 


Matt. 7:7-12.\ “All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you...” 


When Chin You, Laundryman of Somer- 
ville, Mass., became ill, several of his cus- 
tomers chipped in $35.00 to help pay his 

medical expenses. The donors ayehees that 
their credit always was good with Chin during 
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the depression when they needed a clean sk 
to go job-hunting. 


Frog Forced Twenty Men 
To Suspend Work 
I Cor. 1:27. ‘For God hath chosen the fool: 
things of the world to confound the wi. 
Because a fat frog became tightly wedged 
a pipe, 200 yards long, which carries wa 
from a reservoir to where a crane operates, 
chalk quarry and a wharf at South Ferrib 
England, were closed down for two da 
Twenty men were forced to quit work. It 
thought the frog had been a prisoner in t 
pipe since its tadpole days and had grox 
until it stopped the flow of water. 
—The Post-Standard, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Love Exalts 

I Jobn 4:15-21; 5:10-13; II John 4-6 “A. 
this is love, that we walk after his co: 
mandments.” 

The great psychologist, William Jam 
insisted that the greatest of all sciences w 
the art of getting along with other peop 
Nothing else mattered half so much. O 
might have college degrees and diplomas ai 
be distinguished in a dozen different ways y 
if they could not live harmoniously with othe 
they had failed in what was most importa: 

A rough lumberman was converted, and th 
and there bore willing testimony to what h 
taken place in his life. His good-natured cot 
panions chaffed him a little and asked hi 
how he knew that he was a Christian. ‘“Becat 
I love everybody,’’ he testified, “even the peor 
who don’t like me.” 

We knew that man and admired him, a 
it would be difficult to find a way of stati 
what are the fruits of the Christian life. Wh 
ever bitterness had been in that man’s he: 
had left him. He knew that there is not roc 
enough in any one heart for both love a 
hate. When love comes in, envy and mistru 
and every other form of animosity, take th 
departure. “We love,” wrote the apost 
“because he first loved us.”’ That apostle liv 
when every form of savage hate and diaboli 
cruelty prevailed, and their dark shadows f. 
across Christian lives. But he knew that lo 
was stronger than hate and expelled it as dé 
light chases away the night shadows. The lc 
ing heart is an exalted heart and the Chri 
centered life is triumphant. 


—By Archer Wallace. 
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it Us Be Grateful 

AB, 5:20. “Giving thanks always for all 
things unto God... .” 

hI, 1:12. “Giving thanks unto the Father, 
twhich hath made us meet to be partakers of 
tthe inheritance of the saints in lights .. .” 


IMany young people look at life in a man- 
tt which enables them to see it in its various 
lations. Among the suggestions which 
ppeared on Thanksgiving Day in 1948, there 
as an editorial by a high school girl in the 
ost Standard of Syracuse, New York. Her 
sggestion that we should carry the spirit of 
aanksgiving with us during the year is one 
jat merits attention. She said: 


THANKSGIVING DAY 


A plea to the American people to keep the 
virit of this holiday with them all thru the 
ear is made in this high school editorial by— 


CONSTANCE DARGEL 
VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 


Today the tables are laden with all the 
selicacies of Thanksgiving. Today we give 
nanks. 

When today is over will we forget to be 
‘rateful for our blessings until a year from 
‘ow? We should not, for we have so much 
o be thankful for every day of our lives. 

We who live in this great country of 
America can be thankful day in and day out 
or all the privileges we possess. The freedom 
sf our democratic government alone is a thing 
io be thankful for — freedom to speak and 
vorship as we will. 

Think of the people living in the war- 
orn countries of the world. Three years after 
he war they still lack the comforts that we 
ake for granted. We have never really been 
iungry, gone without proper shelter or cloth- 
ng as these people have. They have suffered 
he fearfulness of war going on about them— 
ve have never witnessed that. 

-Aren’t all these things to be thankful for? 


Let’s not forget to be grateful after today is, 


Jone, but keep the spirit of Thanksgiving with 


1s always. es 


Boy Preacher Milked the Cows * 


Matt. 10:25. “Enough for servant to be as his 
lord. ar 

Dr. Roy L. Smith, former editor of The Chris- 
ian Advocate, was not much over twenty when 
1e was appointed pastor of a Methodist 
Church in Cimarron, Kansas, in 1910. Many 
rears afterward a woman related the follow- 
ng story concerning the young minister: 
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“During that bad winter my husband was 
sick, and Roy Smith walked out to our home, 
three miles from town, to see if he could 
help. He milked the cows, filled the coal bin, 
cut up a lot of wood and _ kindling, and 
shoveled the snow. He did things I so very 
much needed to have done.” 

A quarter of a century later the kindness 
of the young minister was gratefully recalled, 
and told by the woman he had helped in her 
time of distress. 


Portrait of a Lady 


“I dined with Charles Dana Gibson at 
Princess’ restaurant in London during the sea- 
son,” said a Chicagoan. 

“The lofty, spacious dining room was filled 
with women in pale gowns, their hair uncov- 
ered and their arms and necks bare, and 
though these women were fashionable, aristo- 
cratic, they smoked cigarettes with their coffee 
as they watched the bioscope pictures that 
went on at one end of the big room, and as 
they. listened to the singing that went on at 
the other. 

“Amid all this feminine smoking we Ameri- 
cans began to discuss and to define the word 
‘lady.’ Was it ladylike to smoke? we asked. 
Would a lady ever smoke? What was a lady? 

“I think Mr. Gibson’s definition of a lady 
was the best that was given. 

“A lady,’ he said, ignoring the smoke ques- 
tion altogether, ‘is a woman who always 
remembers others and never forgets herself.’ ” 
Utica Daily Press 


To Hear in My Heart 


A missionary in Africa, translating the 
Gospel of John into Songhai, couldn’t find a 
word to express “believe.” He took his prob- 
lem to a native Christian. The dark man 
thought a few minutes and then suggested, 
“Doesn't it mean to ‘hear in my heart’ ?’” What 
a happy definition!—Swnday School World. 


Be a Builder = 


1 Chron. 22:11. “Now, my son, the Lord be 
with thee; and prosper thee, and build the 
house of the Lord thy-God, as he hath said 
of thee. Only the Lord give thee wisdom 
and understanding...” 

William James was right in his belief that 
the best use of one’s life is to spend it for 
something that will outlast it. ; 

It is great to be a builder. Every person 1s 
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confronted with three alternatives. One is that 
he can live his life negatively and always be 
tearing down. By his speech and his spirit he 
can create dissension and destroy goodwill. It 
does not take much of a person to be a 
destroyer. One destructive individual can tear 
down faster than a dozen can build. 

The second alternative is to do nothing 
except take an attitude of benevolent neutrality 
toward great issues. Those who accept this 
alternative may even be among the well-wishers 
but do nothing to bring good wishes to realiza- 
tion. 

The third alternative is to be on the con- 
structive side of life and to give oneself to 
creative endeavors. 

It is great to be a builder! Every Christian 
should be one. A builder of life’s essential 
intangibles, such for example as faith. There 
is a lot of pessimism in the world today and 
many people who appear to be destitute of 
hope. The Christian is a person who believes 
in God and believing in God he does not 
believe the ultimate results rests with man 
alone. 

He has a philosophy of history predicated 
on faith in a God who cares and who has a 
concern for man’s destiny. Human attitudes, 
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In the Spring a young man’s fancy, so it is said, turns to thoughts of love. If he be 
a minister and love be more than a pleasant emotion, he will think again about 
protection for those he loves and provision for their education. 


The Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund exists just to help such men . 


_ THE PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


For Life Insuranee 


ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 


, The First Life Insurance Company in America -- The Oldest in the World 
Serving Ministers, Their Wives and Theological Students of All Protestant Denominations 


Founded 1717 — Chartered 1759 


Home Office 
1805 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 3. PA: 


St. Louis Office 
1202 ARCADE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


“MORE THAN A BUSINESS -- AN INSTITUTION” 


whether of pessimism or confidence, are CO/ 
tagious. The Christian should be on the sic 
of faith and if he is vocal about it he ca 
help others to stand on their feet too. Chri 
tians should be pre-eminently builders in tk 
area of goodwill.—Bishop Marshall R. Rees 
in The Michigan Christian Advocate. 


Comfort For Some Of Us 


Hebr. 5:2. “Who can have compassion on th 
ignorant, and on them that are out of th 
way; for that he himself also is compasse 
with infurmity.” 

Here is a list of persons who had obstacle 
to overcome, thereby gaining strength— 

Charles Darwin could never learn a lar 
guage. 

Napoleon was number forty-two in his cla: 
—but we don’t know the name of a singl 
one of the forty-one members who were abov 
him. 

Sit Isaac Newton was next to the lowest i 
his class. He failed in his geometry becaus 
he did not do his problems the way the boo 
said. 

George Elliot learned to read with grez 


A Young Man's Fancy 


.. So write today to 


Atlanta Office 
1415 CANDLER BUILDING 
ATLANTA 3, GA. 
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iiculty. She gave no promise of brilliance 
her youth. 

games Russell Lowell was suspended from 
rvard for ‘‘complete indolence.” 

Dliver Goldsmith was at the bottom of his 
5S. 

James Watt, inventor of the steam engine, 
s the butt of jokes of his playmates at 
cool— Religious Telescope. 

We can add to this list the names of Helen 
Iller, Dr. Mayo, Robert St. John, and many 
ners, who overcame obstacles considered too 
eat by many, to make another trial. 


ke It Christmas 


fYoung people have their own re-actions to 
it observations, and cherish their own 
oughts. Sometimes they give expression to 
ese. The following “high school editorial,” 
tich appeared in the Syracuse (N.Y.) Post 
andard on December 11, 1948, reveals the 
end of thinking which results from a well- 
ined life. Local readers were delighted 
fith it, and the contributoin will be appreci- 
sed by a wider company of readers: 


; Christmas, Christmas? 


A high school editorial appealing for more 
* the traditional and heartfelt observance of 
2»e Christmas holiday. 
BY PHEBE BANER 
Nottingham High School 

What has happened to the true spirit of 
‘hristmas? Today, we have much tinsel, glitter 
ad excitement. We have stopped emphasizing 
ne true meaning of Christmas to the young 
aild, for he believes that this season is only 
time to receive gifts. 

Our trouble is due, in part, to the com- 
nercialization of the Yuletide season. Even 
efore Thanksgiving, the stores have put up 
yeir Christmas decoration and much fanfare 
; carried on. Santa Claus arrives very early 
1 order to attract more business to the stores. 
‘grades and other functions are put on to 
btain new customers. 

We have lost much of the religious sig- 
ificance of Christmas in the hurry, and con- 
usion of the holiday season. We often forget 
nat Christmas marks the birthday of Christ 
he Lord. Christmas is a.time to think of others 
nd to serve the needs of others. The strong 
hould help the weak, and the rich, the poor. 
The Yuletide season is a time to practice 
ood will toward all men; the time when 
ye should seek for peace in all the world. 
‘the true spirit of Christmas may be found 
ot in getting, but.in being. ; 
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Scubmetronic 


‘AUTOMATIC BELL 


The most versatile, fully 
automatic bell instrument ever 
made. A single ‘‘Carillonic 
Bell’ unit; amplifier; 24-hour 
program clock and automatic 
control complete with tower 
reproducer assembly. Housed 
in a single compact cabinet. 
Ideal wherever limited use of 
fine bell tones is required. 
Priced to fit any budget, from 
$9500°° complete. 


SCHULMERICH 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
Dept. E-95 
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JESUS THE PREACHER. 
By Francis J. Handy. 
143 pp. $1.75. 

The fundamental assumptions of this 
mentary on every phase of Jesus’ preaching personality 
and its significance for the pulpit of today, are that an 
adequate understanding of Jesus as a preacher, and the 
content of His preaching, are fundamental to the 
right proclamation and interpretation of the Christian 
message as a whole. The author maintains that a 
true understanding of the content of the Lord’s preach- 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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EXHAUSTIVE 
CONCORDANCE 


of the Bible 


By James Strong 


COMPLETE — ACCURATE 
— EASY TO USE. These 
outstanding features have 
made Strong’s Concord- 
ance the authority in its 
field for over fifty years. 


Strong’s is complete, listing every word in the 
Bible, in every verse in which it occurs. 


Strong’s is simple. One key word will locate 
the desired passage quickly and easily. 

Strong's also provides a Comparative Concord- 
ance to certain English and American Revised 
Versions; a Dictionary of the Hebrew Bible; and 
a Dictionary of the Greek Testament. The stand- 
ard concordance—complete and unabridged. $8 


THUMB INDEXED $10 


At your bookstore 
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interpretation, is essential. 7 
author demonstrates that Jesus’ methods in preach 
are as effective today as in His day. The chap 
headings are, Jesus Came Preaching, A Preacher FP 
Use of Language, Preaching in Pictur 
Two Distinct Types, Topical Preaching, Open-Air Ev: 
gelism and His Ruling Ideas and Their Relevai 
Today. Here is a forceful presentation of the prea 
ing of the Master—and a clear application of |} 
time-tested methods to preaching in our Own day. — 


ing, apart from its 


pared, His 


THE REAWAKENING OF CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
By Bernard Eugene Meland. The MacMillan Compai 
125 pp. $2.00 

When the Professor of Constructive Theology in 1 
University of Chicago goes to Pomona College in Cla 
mount, California, to deliver the Clark lectures, t 
book is the splendid tangible result of the trip. The 
is a reawakening of Christian faith in these days, t 
awakening being apart from American culture, k 
indicated within many important areas. This awake 
ing of Christian Faith is the only hope of man’s undi 
standing his existence. The author’s analysis of gre 
voices in recent literature to support his thesis, 
clear and adequate. His style at times is brillia 
and at all times is good. The author’s tribute to t 
power of Christ is beautiful: “His power lies in t 
fact that He, and He alone, can give to every situ 
tion of actuality, intelligence, beauty and meanir 
Cultures may ignore His tender working; men m: 
flaunt their arrogance and proud intellects or will 
but they do so at the peril of inviting inescapable e 
and destruction. . . . The cultures of men mount wi 
possibilities of violence, chaos, and destruction. The 
are always implicit in the action of men because m 
are prone to construct society upon the short-sight 
intentions and ends of human groups that leave t 
whole enterprise of God uncaleulated.” — Charl 
Haddon Nabers. 


BARNES’ NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT 
Matthew and Mark. (No. 1 of an Eleven-volume set 
Baker Book House, 425 pp. $3.00. 

The notes of Barnes on the New Testament presen 
to any reader an inspiring accumulation of order 


and valid material. Though on the one hand it 
not didactic; on the other it is true, readable, a1 
inspiring. 

This commentary was written by a Presbyteriz 


minister in Philadelphia in 1868. The reader 
impressed with the perennial validity of truth, becau 
if one did not know it had been written at such ¢ 
early date he would believe that it had just bee 
penned. The purpose of this book was to assist Su 
day-school teachers, but its helpfulness goes far beyor 
those who teach in the church school. The suggestiv 
ness of the interpretation, the homiletical divisioi 
that inspire the mind, enable us to realize why mo: 
than two million copies of Doctor Barnes notes ¢ 
the New Testament have thus far been sold. 

The interpretations of the Scripture are clear, brie 
and concise. They abound in personal application 
The entire explanation of Matthew and Mark 
biblical and stirs one’s soul, as he cannot help bi 
read it meticulously. After finishing this volum 
the reader will be amazed how a busy pastor ey 
found the time to pursue such scholarship, and + 
present so completely such valuable material for tl 
edification of future generations. 

This is a book that any minister could well affor 
to have in his library. It would be of exceeding! 
great value to any church school teacher, and { 
anyone who is interested in the pursuit of the trui 
of the Gospel.—A. Wallace Copper. 
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LE HILLTOP VERSES AND PRAYERS. 

galph Spaulding Cushman and Robert Earl Cushman. 
wgdon-Cokesbury Press. 96 pp. $1.00. 

jis a great combination—, Cushman for poetry and 
mman for prayers, in this delightful book of devo- 
3. The poems are composed by the father, Bishop 
bh S. Cushman of the Methodist Church, and the 


eers by the son, Robert Earl Cushman, professor 
pystematic Theology in Duke Divinity School. The 

brings a hopeful, positive message of vital 
istianity to every reader, much needed in these 
3 of tensions and trouble. The main divisions 
seate the spirit of the little volume: “Singing 


ugh the Rain,” “The Morning Dawns,” ‘“O, It Is 
sely, Lord,’ and “To Keep My Faith.” It deserves 
rrominent place on the table by your bed where 

can read a few pages every morning before you 
bt the duties of the new day.—Charles Haddon 
eers. 


M2 FINANCES OF A CHURCH. 

HRobert Cashman. Harper & Brothers. 159 pp. $2.00. 
vyhe business manager of the Chicago Theological 
hinary, author of “The Business Administration of 
‘hurch,’”? has submitted this book to laymen and 
ixisters. He hopes that its suggestions may be helpful 
yall who are responsible for the adequate financial 
sport of the church’s program, 

About one-fifth of the book is devoted to the budget. 
» chapter tells how to prepare a budget. Another 
lls with the ways of financing a budget. The discus- 
a, helpful and suggestive, closes with a listing of the 
+: fundamental points upon which a sales letter must 
t. This indicates how the book gets down to practical 
tails, 

(he book should be especially helpful to the smaller 
arches. In the chapter on church accounting there is 
yormation about a record book available that is 
signed for the average treasurer who is neither a 
bkkeeper nor an accountant. 

Various phases of church finance are covered in the 
‘teen chapters. The young minister should be familiar 
ith them all. All-ministers would do well to bring the 
ok to the attention of their trustees.—Paul R. Kirts. 


WE PURPOSE OF THE GOSPELS. 

, Ernest F. Scott. N. Y. Scribner’s. 
idex. $2.50. 

Dr. Scott, the distinguished and revered New Testa- 
ent professor at Union Seminary, who retired not 
ng ago, continues to give us valuable scholarly works 
i the New Testament. This inquiry into why the 
ospels were written is a worthy addition to the list. 
neugh they have differences, they are viewed as a 
-oup. Critical discussion is generally avoided, and 
e language is such that any intelligent person can 
nderstand it. Dr. Scott’s point of view is that the 
ospels were primarily written to bring the Church 
ack from theological discussion, belief in doctrine, and 
religion about Jesus, to Jesus, Himself. They were 
‘tempts to bring faith back from ideas to realities. 
Then there was disappointment about Jesus’ failure 
» return as certain early Christians believed, the 
purth Gospel showed that our Lord had indeed 
sturned as an inward presence in the hearts of those 
‘ho loved Him. In Jesus the Christians rediscover the 
ltimate ground of the Christian religion. “It rests on 


rings which once happened and cannot be doubted, 
nd for this reason the believers can hold to its 
1essage and proclaim it to all mankind.” The mes- 
ge and mission of the Christ get all their meaning 
nrough Him alone. Dr. Scott gives several motives 
: of the written Gospels. The central motive was 
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PREACHING UNASHAMED 


By Joseph R. Sizoo—A ringing chal- 
lenge by one of America’s pulpit masters 
for a revival of forceful Bible-centered 
expository preaching of the great Protest- 
ant affirmatives. $1.75 


TAKE TIME! 


By R. L. Middleton—Twenty-two medi- 
tations offering the pattern and materials 
for “taking time’ for God—for every 
person caught up in today’s haste and 
confusion. $1.50 


THE EFFECTIVE CITY CHURCH 


By Murray H. Leiffer—A sound and 
comprehensive study of how the church 
can build its program to meet the needs 
of people living in our rapidly changing 
cities. $2.75 


OLDER PEOPLE AND THE 
CHURCH - By Paul B. Maves and 


J. Lennart Cedarleaf. A sound, authorita- 
tive, practicable study of the increasing 
pastoral problem of the needs of people 
over sixty. 


$2.50 


At your bookstore 2 
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a religious one. Then there were others: as text books 
of instruction, it was necessary for Christians to learn 
about Jesus so that they might follow -Him, a mis- 
purpose, to overcome Gentile ignorance con- 
Jesus. “Attacks from without are seldom 
dangerous when there is inward confidence, and the 
urgent need was to make the Church itself entirely 
confident of its position.” ‘‘All the Gospels are intended 
to bring home to us this truth—that in the life of 
Jesus we have the ground and security of the Christian 
faith.’ There is an especially fine treatment of John’s 
Gospel. “It is meant to are now 
in contact with God, that we can face all duties and 
trials in the confidence that God Himself has acted 
and will support us. This is the revelatoin which men 
need and have always been seeking.’? This book is 
the fruitage of Dr. Scott’s ripe years. A review cannot 
give the full scope of the value of the 
material in this study. Certainly we need a _ better 
understanding of the Gospels. It is well to get away 
from the critical, analytical approach which focuses 
attention on the parts, and to come back to the 
whole which presents Jesus, the Word became flesh. 
This book is well worth a place in any person’s study, 
to be pondered and referred to again and again. It 
has ripe scholarship, clear understanding, and devo- 
tional attitude, and is a valuable addition to Gospel 
literature—W. R. Siegart. 
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TEACH US TO PRAY. 
By Charles Francis Whiston. The Pilgrim Press. 243 pp. 
$2.50. 

A phrase from the opening paragraph of the chapter, 
“The School of Prayer,’? seems to express the mission 
of this book, “. . . to call our fellowmen into the 
joyous, spiritual freedom and power of the life of 
prayer, which leads us into rich and wondrous fellow- 
ship with God, and also with our fellowmen.” Service 
as a missionary as a pastor, as a professor, and in 
leading retreats and schools of prayer give Dr. Whiston 
an exceptional ability to express this call. Each chapter 
furthers this purpose in a definite way. Thus devo- 
tional reading is described as nourishment for adora- 
tion, self-giving, intercession and thankfulness of true 
prayer—the four elements he develops in separate 
chapters. In ‘Temptation and Praying,’ he shows, 
“Only if we live truly, deeply and faithfully in the 
whole life of Christian praying can we become vic- 
torious over temptation. There are no easy short 
cuts to victory.” Another practical aim is the correc- 
tion of self-centeredness by such means as by showing 
that “In praying, as in every religious action, the 
first and central agent is never man, but always God.” 
The techniques and disciplines presented in the book 
stem from the author’s own rich personal experience 
to give the reader valuable help in his own praying 
and in his teaching of others to pray. In the intro- 
duction Nels F. S. Ferré discusses the Power of Prayer 
and its vital need today. Thus the book does much 
to answer the prayer of the title—Chap. Claude 
Richmond. ; 


THE THIRD STRIKE. 
By Jerry Gray, Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.00. 

Much is being written and said these days about 
alcoholism. Much of it is by people who have never 
faced the problem, never had the habit, never been 
afflicted with the disease. “The Third Strike,” is a 
self analysis by an alcoholic. Jerry Gray knew psy- 
chology, knew religion and knew the actual experi- 
ences and thoughts of an alcoholic. He dramatizes 
the plight of a million in the United States who are 
fighting the losing battle against drink. He writes 


with the vivid strokes of literary ability: and, scient 
uccuracy,. : 

Jerry Gray takes one through the glorious exp 
ence of victory and peace, only to plunge back i 
the heartbreaking abyss of drink. The reading of 1 
book will lead anyone to a deeper, more sympath« 
understanding of the plight of the alcoholic. 
wants to win but the third strike has already b« 
called on him. Second, It will lead one to a grea 
hatred of the whole liquor industry that traffics 
tragedy. One wonders how many heartbroken Je! 
Grays we are producing every year as a result of 3 
nearly ten billion dollars we spend for drinks ez 
year. This impressive story should make people awa 
—Charles F. Banning. 


Mid-Week Suggestion 


I. Shine Your Light 


Organ: “‘Jubilate’”—W oodward. 
Invocation: “The Lord is my rock, and r 
fortress, and my deliverer; my God, f 


’ strength, in whom I will trust; my buckler, . 


and my high tower. 
Lord (CP ig. 26520 

Hymn: “Come Thou, Almighty King.. 

Psalm: 19, tesponsively. 

Hymn: “Come, Holy Ghost, Our Souls I 
spire.” 

Scripture: Psalm 36:6-9; 
Matt. 5:10-16; Phil. 3:13-14. 

Hymn: “O God, Our Help in Ages Past 

Meditation: (See Illustration “Shine Yo 
Light” this issue) 

There is a currently popular song, “It Is Lat 
Than You Think,” the title of which might well | 
used as a slogan by many of us in recognizing tl 
reality of need for Christian people to act as if th 
believe what they profess to believe. “Precio 
Time” was a favorite topic with Julia Ward How 
in instructing her children in the fruitful use | 
time; in fact, we are told that it was such 
favorite and familiar topic to them, that the childre 
abbreviated it “P.T.” and made verbal catalogues | 
proposed use of time in the immediate hours befo 
them. Among many rules Julia Ward Howe drille 
into her children was, “If you can command only 1 
or 20 minutes, read the Bible with the best cor 
mentary, and daily a verse or two of the be 
poetry.” However, if they had more time, the 
were lesser projects. 

“Shining our light” with enthusiasm is also 
necessary lesson for most of us to learn. ‘Willia 
Lyon Phelps told some years ago of walking alor 
Fifth Avenue in New York, and, reminded of th 
need of a pair of socks, entered the first. like 
door of a “sock shop.” He was greeted by a bc 
of 17, who being told that a pair of socks w 
sought, became so enthusiastic over the privilege « 
exhibiting the supply of socks from which the pa 
was to be chosen, that the customer became inte 
ested in the boy as well as the display. Dr. Phelt 


I will call upon t 


Isaiah 60:1- 


said, “My friend, if you can keep this up,—this ze 


and excitement day after day, in 10 years you wi 
own every sock in the U. S. A.,” and departed wit 
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jRD ‘ This is the story of an alcoholic— protects and encourages -the liquor 
Vy TH rief, tragic, completely true—a _habit."—C. Aubrey Hearn, Southern 
challenge to humanity and an appeal = Baptist Sunday School Board 


: TR ] KE from a defeated soul. s 
& “Tragic . . . powerful.”—Dr. e 
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“TRUE TO THE WORD” 


Lesson Quarterlies For Pupils 


for all ages and departments. Also lesson leaflets and Sunday 
School papers for weekly distribution. 


FOLLOWING THE UNIFORM INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 


Lesson Helps For Teachers Superintendents, 
and Preachers 


Teachers’ quarterlies and valuable lesson helps for superin- 
tendents, Bible students and preachers. 
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Two weeks of VBS can equal a year of regular Bible school. 
Last year VBS had more students, more interest, more re- 
sults than ever. Bring it to your community. And use 
Standard’s brand-new two-week courses for every age group 
_ true-to-the-Bible, attractive, practical, inexpensive. 
FREE VBS PROSPECTUS helps yeu-plan. Write for it! 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING CO. 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 


FOU? 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


ECCLESIASTICAL BEAUTY AND DISTINCTIVE QUALITY 
DESIGNED AND PRODUCED 44 


\ THE JOSEPHINUM CHURCH FURNITURE CO. DEPT. E, COLUMBUS 7, OHO 
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For the embellishment of Church Printing 
SEND CARD FOR FREE LIST Our Portfolio of 300 subjects 
OF MORE THAN 100 ITEMS 
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BUREAU OF ARCHITECTURE GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
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150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


| Making use of small opportunities each day de- Remember, the good are hated by those who 
‘elops. into what appears like a great oppot- cannot lead them astray. 

unity. Weeds take up just as much space as foses. — 
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—no, not one pair of socks—but 12 pairs. Sup- 
pose Christian people were to develop such zeal in 
“shining the light of Jesus Christ’, the Saviour of 
all men, and keep it up for 10 years! 


Hymn: “Holy Spirit, Source of Gladness . .” 
Reader: ‘Give Me a Hill to Climb’—Ger- 
trude Bridges. 


“Give me a stony road 
And strength for wayfaring; 
Give me a storm to dare 
And joy in the daring; 


“Give me a battle to win 
And the courage to fight: 
Give me a hill to climb 
And strength to gain the height: 


“And when I reach its summit 
One thing I'll ask of Thee, 
Give me a hill beyond 
Calling aloud to me.” 


Hymn: “The Lord My Shepherd Is.” 

Prayer: (Especially for willingness, enthust- 
asm, and determination to accept the privilege 
of the responsibility God has placed in our 
keeping; for courage to accept the challenge 
life offers, rather than run away from it, whin- 
ing for a lessor role.) 

Hymn: “Great God, From Whom All Bless- 
ings Flow.” 

Benediction: “This God is our God forever 
and ever; He will be our guide even unto 
death. The Lord Jesus Christ be with Thy 
Spirit, both now and forever more.” 

Organ: “Allegro” —Kroeger. 


II. Difficulty! The Old Hill Ahead! 


Organ: “Summer Morning’”—Kinder. 

Invocation: “Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord, all ye lands, serve the Lord with glad- 
ness; come before His presence ...’’ Psalm 100. 

Hymn: “Welcome, Thou Victor in the 
Strife.” me 

Psalm. 44, responsively. : 

Hymn: “Great God, What Do I See and 
Hear.” 

Scripture: Romans 12:2-19; Phil. 3:7-14. 


Hymn: ‘‘Where Cross the Crowded Way of 
Lifer.” ie 
Meditation: In “Heroines of Service,” by Mary R. 


Parkman, there is a chapter on Mary Lyon, and one 
incident in that chapter will give us new courage. 
“How is it that the harder a thing is the more you 
seem to like it, Mary?” asked a seatmate in the 
district school, looking wonderingly at the girl whose 
eyes always brightened and snapped when assign- 
ments were difficult, hard and long. 

“Why, it’s always more fun climbing than just 
going along on the level,” said Mary Lyon. “You 
eel more alive, because each turn is new, each 
higher stop~ is something done. I'll tell you what 


ae when a thing seems hard, like a steep, steep 
AL, 


Say to yourself, ‘Some people may call you 


Difficulty! Old Hill! Bat to me, your nam 
Opportunity! You're just here in my path to pr 
that I can do something more than jog along on 


level.”’ 
That is what Paul tried to teach the early Ch 
tians; that is what Paul had gleaned from his. as 
ciation with the early followers of Jesus. ~“W 
eyes fixed on the goal,” Paul climbed every hill’ 
difficulty to do that which he had set out to 
Mrs. Nancy Greene (Cousin “Nancy’ ) is quo 
as saying to Julia Ward Howe: “Julia, do : 
allow yourself to grow old! When you feel t 
you cannot do a thing, get up and do it!” Presid 
Lincoln Hulley, one of the early students of Hebr 
at Chautauqua Assembly, N. Y., when Willi 
Rainey Harper began his teaching duties, is quo’ 
in Goodspeed’s “William Rainey Harper’: “Or 
at Chautauqua he told his Hebrew class in whicl 
studied, ‘You are neither to eat, drink, nor sle 
You will recite three times a day, six days a we 
Study nothing but Hebrew. Go to no side inter 
Begin with the rising of the sun Monday and st 
with the chimes Saturday.’ This is the way t 
unusual man worked himself, and others were w: 
ing to follow him.” These are examples of huma: 
ordinary humans like ourselves with shortcomin, 
afflictions, and needs common to us ali—yet, tk 
climbed the hills of difficulty! For them they w 
hills of opportunity, to do those greater, nob 
things, to which dedication to high purpose le 
them on. 

Hymn: “Come Thou, Almighty King, He 
Us Thy Name to Sing.” 

Reader: “The Heart 
Kemp. 

“Thou hast sent the trackless winds 
Loose upon their way: 


Thou hast reared a coloured wall 
"Twixt the night and day. 


“Thou hast made the flowers to bloom 
And the stars to shine, 

Hid rare gems of richest ore 
In the tunnelled mine. 


“But chief of all Thy wondrous works 
Supreme of all Thy plan, 

Thou hast put an upward reach 
In the heart of man.” 


Hymn: “God of Our Fathers, Whose / 
mighty Hand.” | 

Prayer: (Especially for individual dedication 
assume responsibility placed within our rea 
through the guidance and plan of Almighty Gi 
who leads us on from one accomplishment to’ ; 
other, until we have attained the “height” 1 
which each one of us is re 

Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be.” 

Benediction. 


Organ: ‘Postlude in A Minor’’—Calkin. 


of Man,’—Ha 


Time 
I have just a little minute, 
Only sixty seconds in it, 
Forced upon me; can’t refuse it, 
Didn’t seek it; didn’t choose it, 
But it’s up to me to use it. 
I must suffer if I lose it; 
Give account if I abuse it; 
Just a tiny little minute, 
But eternity is in it. = 


idemption 
vom page 187) 


tt is facing the church of this generation. In 
tt, it may be attributed to the complacent 
ttude of the church toward some of the 
edernized definitions of life. To the extent 
tt this is true we should seek divine forgive- 
ss, and remove the sinful impediment that ts 
adering the larger growth of the work that 
vus came to do for the souls of men. 

IThe Christian plan of salvation is supported 
i divine authority for the acceptance of Christ 
tthe only One who ‘“‘came to save his people 
pm their sins.” To go no farther in our 
ceptance of Christ than the example of divine 
“fection is to fall far, far short of that which 
as intended as the supreme evidence of what 
od was willing to do for men. 

!Merely to honor Bethlehem once a year with 
secially arranged services, is no more essen- 
ll than devotional observances in honor of our 
-cestoral homes. Bethlehem without Calvary 
‘of no more importance than the birthplace 

any man who attained prominence in the 
sxomonic and social life of his generation. It 
as the tragedy of Calvary with the imprint of 
‘vine sanction, that perfected the plan by 
thich man could become reconciled to God. 

is the sacrificial significance of Calvary that 
as, for more than 1900 years, convinced men 
ot all time “that Christ Jesus came into the 
‘orld to save sinners.” Ministers who neglect 

, make prominent this divine fact in all of 
aeitr public ministrations can not quote the 
‘ords of the Apostle and say: “I have not 
nunned. to declare unto you all the counsel 
f God.” 

That man is a sinner and Christ the only 
=yealed source of salvation, are subjects which 
9 not receive the attention they did in the 
uulpits of other days. We are hearing much 
bout the misleading impressions of men which 
all for the services of the psychiatrist. The 
ame of Christ is mentioned in terms of appre- 
iation for His fidelity to truth and _ justice. 
sut that these qualities of perfection should 
aye anything to do in shaping the moral and 
piritual destiny of man 1s fast becoming a 
epligible influence in the work of our church 
oday. 

The church will again be given the recogni- 
ion of which it is worthy, as soon as ministers 
nelude in all their public messages the thought 
xpressed in Paul’s letter to Timothy, “It is a 
aithful saying and worthy of all acceptation, 
hat Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
inners.” 


The gift for leadership is an obligation to lead. 


Cetauonioall 
MAAS Cathedral (hac 


and tower 


Dept. 30, 3015 Casitas Ave. 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


National sists 


Wherever Bibles are Sold 
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Send for FREE Catalog con- 
taining illustrations and prices 
of the various types of bulle- 
tins made by us. A post card 
will do! Please mention name 
of your church. 


ASHTABULA SIGN COMPANY 


Ashtabula, Ohio 


Write for FREE Choir Gown Style 
Book C17, Pulpit Apparel Style Book 
CP67. Ask for Budget Payment Plan. 
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E* R » MOORE COMPANY 
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Friendship, Love, Marriage 
(From page 195) 


Conditions of Happy Marriage 


It is a mistake to think that happy a 
unhappy marriages just happen so. Marria, 
may be made in heaven, but they must 
worked out upon earth. One has said that m 
riages are like mushrooms. If it is a mu 
room, you live; if it is a toadstool, you d 
But marriage is not just a gamble like th 
There are certain conditions which make | 
harmony and happiness in marriage. Health 
important, although I have seen plenty of be; 
tiful marriages where one of the parties was 
invalid. Economic stability is another con 
tion favorable to happy marriage. An inco: 
of one hundred dollars a month and an expe 
diture of one hundred and one dollars a mot 
spells difficulty and unhappiness. 

That people should marry, generally spe: 
ing, in the same social class is another con 
tion of happy marriage. When General I 
commanded the First Cavalry in Texas bef 
the Civil War, he had serving under him 
young lieutenant, Captain J. B. Hood, aft 
wards a famous general of the Confeder; 
Army. General Lee was afraid that the you 
lieutenant would marry one of the simple a 
uneducated maidens of the frontier, and 
gave Hood this sage counsel, “Never ma: 
unless you can do so in a family which ¥ 
enable your children to feel proud of be 
sides of the house.’” But the fundamental cc 
ditions of abiding happiness in marriage is, 
already has been stated, religious faith. Gene 
James Birdseye McPherson, Grant’s favor 
general, and Sherman’s also, who fell untim 
in the battle of Atlanta, just before he was 
receive a furlough so that he could be marti 
to the woman of his choice, when he was cc 
templating marriage had written to his mot 
telling of the young woman he had select 
how she was “‘intelligent, refined, gener 
hearted, and a Christian.” ‘‘This will suit y 
as it does me, for it lies at the foundation 
every pure and elevated character.” 

To a young woman, the experience of | 
and the teachings of religion would say: Do 1 
marry a man of bad habits. Do not marry 
coffin man; that is, a selfish man, room for hi 
self and no one else. Do not marry a peacc 
man; that is, a vain man, just another form 
selfishness. Do not marry an unbeliever ot 
man who is bitter towards religion or towz 
the church. Marry a man who has some am 
tion. When the parents of the future wife 
the great biblical commentator, Matthew Hen 
objected to her marriage to this young minist 


The Exposit 
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aough they acknowledged the uprightness 
this character and his ability as a minister, 
said, “We don’t even know where he 
nes from,” their daughter replied, “But I 
yw where he is going!” Marry a kind man. 
woman can stand a great deal of hammering 
tthe anvil of fate if she has a kind husband. 
rrty a man of upright, moral character. Marry 
‘rue Christian man. 
To the young man we might give much the 
ne counsel. And to both of them we could 
, and none could question the wisdom of it, 
not marry in secret, for to do so is to pre- 
id to be what you are not. Do not marry 
t for the sake of chivalry or gallantry, or 
sal station or money. 
‘For those married there are four counsels 
wisdom and experience: First, Never 
ceive. Where the husband or wife deceives 
- other, the seed of sorrow or unhappiness 
sown. Second, Let not the sun go down on 
aut wrath. How much woe and bitterness has 
ssen out of the fact that some minor and 
tty difference was allowed to fester and 
hkle in the breast. If before the sun had gone 
nt day, there had been conference and amend- 
ent, all would have been well. Third, Do not 
get the tokens of love and appreciation. 
aarles Lamb dedicates his book of verse to 
s sister Mary, that at times demented sister 
r whom he cared so tenderly, with the beau- 
‘ul words that those who are living together 
y by day should not forget to show to one 
‘other those “‘tokens of affection which are the 
.ge of its true and constant depth.” What is 
ae of brother and sister certainly holds true 
a husband and a wife. Fourth, Pray, and 
ray together. 


Happy Marriage 


'When we speak of marriage and divorce, 
ad cite the numerous instances of unhappiness 
ad separation, we must not forget the thou- 
nds upon thousands of happy marriages 
hich, in reality, are “until death do us part.” 
hank God, there are a great host of these! 
hese marriages do not get into the news- 
apets. They are not featured in the society 
slumn; but they ate the marriages which build 
1e homes which build the nation, and which 
-e the fountain source whence flow the streams 
f blessing and of inspiration; the kind of mar- 
age with which I commenced when I spoke 
f that monument in the Nova Scotia cemetery 
) the beautiful Scotch damsel asleep in the 
heatfield. 

“For there are two heavens sweet. 
_ Both made of love—one inconceivable 
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Fine materials, beautiful osinyia\\ 
work, pleasingly low prices. Z 
Catalog, samples on request. a 


State your needs, name of 
c DeMoulin Bros. 
- 1153 S. 4th Street, 
Greenville, Illinois. 


Church Windows 
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Send us the sizes and shapes of your windows 
and we will submit quotations 
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Pulpit Hangings - Altar Cloths 
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Embroideries - Fabrics 
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field in communion ser- 
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Where that does not. happen, the increase 


Even by the other, so divine it is; 
The other far on this side of the stars— 
By men called Home.” 

—Leigh Hun 


Evening Retreat 

(From page 188) 

leader; it would certainly call for much : 
cific advertising and for a direct-mail appro 
to those church members who cannot att 
on Sunday morning. 

Until something of this sort is done, I 
testantism will fail to render the public ser 
that is rightfully expected of it. 

—Edward Laird Mills 


Dollar Signs of the Times 


OSTS for the production and distribut 
of publications have practically trebled 
the last few years. Paper and station 

costs have skyrocketed. Labor costs in — 
printing industry are still rising. Mailing cc 
have increased materially. When you speak 
current high net profits, you are not referri 
to the publisher. 

As in any other productive undertaking, d 
tribution’ alone determines the effectiveness 
a publication. Regardless of content, that boc 
of magazine, or paper which is not read, 
sheer waste of time, and effort, and materi 
That which obstructs or hinders the widest 
sible distribution of publications mocks fi 
dom of the press, freedom of expression, a 
places a tax upon our desire to be a we 
informed, intelligent people. 

Without books and church publications, he 
gteat would be your handicap! You should 
among the first to protest the bill in Washin 
ton, which proposes a very material increa 
in mailing costs for publications of every so 
for if that bill is passed, as it now stands ar 
unamended, you ministers will be among tl 
first to feel the hardship it would cause. 

The Postage rates on such printed matt 
as you have in your study and library w 
sharply increased during the first of the ye 
That was the third increase since 1942, No 
it is proposed to increase it again. The pr 
posed increase, if put through, on books alon 
would reach the unbelievable 500% mark ¢ 
the first pound, and 300% on each addition 
pound, 

The entire publishing industry is fearful « 
the outcome of the contemplated increas 
Many a worthy, if small publication, if tt 
bill passes, will be forced to close its shop 
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costs of circulation will be passed on to you, 


the ultimate consumer. 


you can. 


You'll foot the bill, if 


You will be helping yourself and your less 
able brother minister, your parish and certainly 
your publisher, if you sit right down and 
address a letter of protest to further increase 
in mailing costs for publications, to your Rep- 
resentative, House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and your Senator at the State Office 
Building, for without your protest and that of 
many like you, your choice of reading will be 
curtailed by new legislation which will increase 
publication circulation mailing costs, and hence 
decrease publication distribution. 
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PUBLISHERS 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 

Cee ee Sa ee | 208, 209, | 
Baker Book House............... ; 
Concordia Pub. House... .....] 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPLI 
Union Gospel Press............. Y 
VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 
Standard Pub, . = 5a : 


WINDOWS (Stained Glass) 
St. Joseph’s Art Glass 


Firms whose names you find here have proven the 
integrity in serving BUYERS of Church Equipme 


CD 


The Exposit. 


COMMUNION TABLE 


BODIFORM PEW 


eenoeecnrnenwnvreoeeeeeerezevaeve 


BEAUTY 
EXPRESSIVE 
OF FAITH 


e@eesepeeseeee eee esoe@ 


*eoreaeeveeeeoeemnenaeaee 


Time-honored. ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions are reflected in. church 
furnishings by American Seating 


Company. Their liturgical correct 


ness, rich, warm beauty, impeccable 
workmanship—everything about 
them tells you that here are 
furnishings completely in harmony 
with the spirit of worship, truly 


WORLD’S LEADER 
IN PUBLIC SEATING 


eeoewerenneoeenenesee oe; 


PULPIT 


salou ceca Na Loe RR NLA aR 


appropriate for your church, 

Our Church Furniture Designers 
will be happy to consult with you 
on your building, remodeling, or 
refurnishing plans. They can help 
you select furniture which best 
suits both your needs and your 
budget. Write us today about your 


- requirements. 


chmeucan Seating Company 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN... Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of Church, School, Auditorium, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. 


